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TO? LEFT: ERNEST HEMINGWAY, < ii nmlt^ l<> Chiiia, was 
(j in MiiiiiJa hv l'\ Maniiiihas. |)i'(*si(liMit nf the 

I^Iiilippinr W ritrrs" LtMi^ut'. arid Aiuaiitln G, DayriL 
TOP RIGHT: A SCORE OF 355 won ilu- I *h ili pinric wrnn- 

fMi s rhitin jHorisfii p lor Miss Dnmiiitia (-a|>;iti. 

who hMnif»cl lh<* *zainr wliilr laiiii(h(\^s nn a su^ar 

LEFT; S, NAVY PATROL BOMBERS, assiiiiud lo ihc 
A^iatiff^ fleet, look up lIitMr new stalhm near Man i hi 
after an tn](^\ (Mit f iil flit^lit aerf>ss I lie l*a*'ifie from 
I fa wail, 

BOTTOM: THE METROPOLITAN THEATER, laiiiest and 
finest lis the [ Miili p pi nes, is [irHhn- c onsideral ion for 
perjnanent luvuhj iiartcis i>f the National Charities 
Sweepstakes. 
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Why the Philippines Needs Ships 

Au Editorial 



TriK aitirh- \)\ Admiral Minor y S, l.iind, rhainiian of 
llip L Jilted SuiU-s MarUirur Ctmimissinn. ajuKniring in 
this is.siie is I A iiilt'i05l to ovcry reader of 

PHlLiri'IM^S. The \vr^\ ndieial stalenienl Lo deal \s'ith 
I lie fill 11 re Insular sliippirii;, il is iin]>i>rlatit to ever) 
Ainerit an and ^ ilal lo every Filipino. Midiilonanee of 
fiiM'viee on tlie lMnli|)pine-AnKnieaii lra<le laae, ihe Ad- 
miral dot lares imrqni\ m alh . ossenlial to both Anicr- 
him ((Hiniiene and dofensr." Sjieakini: from the :>land- 
[>oiiil of till' !'hiii[)pino t^mnnoiiwralllK we beliove lliat 
siM'li i?ervi( i^ may ho a matter of iiatitnial life or death, 

111 statiim that "trans-Pai i fie shippiiiii at present faees 
a trilical lest/" ihv Admiral per mils himself an nnder- 
statement. Tlie m uiv short aixe uf siiips. aeeompanicd hy 
freight-rate ineroases of as nint h as fOO per eent, ha> 
linniglU our nation faii^ to faee \^itli the possihility of 
(■o m m err iai in ►hit ion fmm the re.^t of the wm^hh Onr 
L^cmiomy — like that of v\ci\ aiirienltural iiati<m— depenck 
on tHir ahility to sell i^nj^ar. eopra. eiii;ars. Alanila henin, 
t'hnnnite. maniranese and othiT Inilk [niuhu ts for the rash 
with whifh lo [>ay for innHlecl supplies of dairy jjroduets. 
eigaretles, maehiner), tlour. eotton textiles and a hunched 
other kinds of nuinn faelured goods I It at we do not \no- 
duee. If that normal land mntnally prolitable) exehaii^c 
breaks flow iu the lMiilip|nnes must fa<'e a serii>us eronninie 
and stK-ial situation with which it \k'\U be diOunlt ti> r<ipe. 
Sueb a breakclown is inevitable if we are unable to 
obtain su flieirnt spaee to ship esseniial ear^roes arross 
I he Pacilie. 

Tw^o possible ways of oAeiemiiin?[ this acute shipping 
shcntage are obvitms. ns Adtniral Land jioints out. One 
is the substantial au^mentatitHi of the Ann^rit an nuMihaiit 
Oeets serving tho Comnumwealth : the oLher is an im- 
mediate increase in Philipiiirie'flag tnmuige through eon- 
sliueti<jn or j>ureliase abrtiad, Thv Achnhal gives us 
encouraging assurance tjf the ]>rogress being made in the 
program sn]>ply new, s[)eedy and eeonomiral ships to 
America's half-dti/rn trans- Pari fie lines. The trtmble is 
that this new tonnage nun not be available in time to save 
l^hilippine ecmimny from ruin. 

Our priiieipal dope of relief, tlven. is in the second 
course — an immediate increase in i*hilippine-nag ship- 
ping through construelion av jnirebase abroad. In this 
matter the I tiitiMl Slates Maritime (^<inuiiission has been 
unable to help us, despite an obvhmsly sincere attempt 
to do what il could, licfause of the contingencies of a 
confused world-wide shortagt* of sea-going vessels, the 
Commission refTntly has deelined to permit the transfer 
of Anieri<'an vessels t<v l^hili]>pine registry, taking the 
stand I mistaken, wo feel I that such transfers would 
deplete the I nited States' ow-n merchant fi^^el and tonnage 



reserves for possible wartinie use Vt"e are confident, how- 
ever, that the Maritime Connnission will solve the Fhilip- 
jiine shipping problem as part of its general effort to 
strengthen national defense in this vital lieid. Admiral 
Land's frank message strengthens that belief- 

Until 1946, the Philippines constitutes America's main 
outpost in the Pacific, For that reason, enlightened self- 
interest dictates that the I nited States keep the Islands 
constantly prepared. A nation threatened by serious 
economic and social trouble, as the Couunotiwealtli ahno^t 
eerlainlv will be if the shipping shortage is not speedily 
alleviated, is at a disad^'antage in building its defenses. 
EfTorts bv the Maritime Connnission to give us every 
faoilitv for the exchange of goods promote not only 
Philijipine interests, but American as ^velL 

Natiirnal interest is n<it jeopardized by the transfer of 
American tonnage to Philippine registry, \cssels (lying 
our flag, while under Insular law- are indisputably subject 
to the jurisdiction and control of the United States Gov- 
ernment in time of emergency, lo the same extent that 
ships of American registry are. Thus, your Administration 
is sacrifu-ing nothing fundamental when it authorises the 
transfer of 10 or 12'hadly needed steamers to the Philip- 
l>ine flag. 

The belief that the Philippines somehow is no longer 
part of the I n i ted Slates is widespread but erroneous. The 
actual facts are quite to the * i>ntrary. as the excellent 
article bv Assistant Secretary of the Interim- Oscar L. 
Chairman in the February issue of PHILIPPINES demon- 
strated. Our ships, w4iich for conversational purposes 
arc described as '^under the Philippine flag." in fact fly 
the Stars and Stripes aliove our ow^n colors. Basically 
even more significant, how^ever. are the close ties that 
exist between your government and ours. We have the 
same objectives: our pco[>le have the same ideals. Every 
dement of rhilippine^Amcrican relations points to but 
one conclusion: our resources— human and materiah men 
and gold and shii>s— are at Americas disposal in time 
of etnergencv. 

The inability <jf our [leople-^even our government- 
owned corporations— lo l>uy Amcriran ships when they 
are most needed is a temporar) pheiiomemm. just as 
the basic shortage of United States tonnage is. Admiral 
Laud's statement on the outlook b>r our sbipiuns, ex- 
porters and fanners is em tm raging, therefm e. The legal 
complications that iuive made the transfer of sbi]>s often 
diflicult in the past are n«)w^ feeing wnrked out: perhaps 
a srdution will ba\ e been reac hed 1>> the time this issue 
of PlllMPPlNES af) pears. \Vhatc\cr the outcome, we 
are confident ihat the Maritime Connnission doos not 
intend to overlocik Philippine needs in its [d aiming. ^ 
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Jl^mndinC<>unt... 

FRANK MURPHY'S PLACE 
IN PHILIPPINE HISTORY 

By Julius C» Edel stein 



It was 0\GE said (»r Asst»cinle Justice Franeis Mur- 
]jh\ of the Siipirnu* Court that he had found Irehind in 
tlie Pliilippines. That was a rather ha]i[jy remark, because 
it exactly e[)itoruized the rclationslnp that existed and 
exists even tof!a\ hetwcen Mr, Justice Mur}>ln — "itie 
Governor" tt» his FiIi[>ino friends — and the rM\ili|ipiiie 
peojjle. 

The descri]>t itiTi is ai>t hecanse the relationship hetween 
"^Governor" Murphy and the Pliili]} pines is rniR-h more 
than a mere temporal interlude in tlie career of the one 
and in the liisttJr\ of the <itlier. ll was and is hound up in 
the emotions, with ^ener<ms amounts tjf mutual appreeia- 
linn. It is hound uj) with Go^crm^r Mnrpln^s acquaintance 
with and irs tense interest in the histtnieal struggles of the 
Irish peop[e. It is a mcaniuiiful expression of the fact 
that he felt ln^ had h>nnd a similar peo[)le in the Far East. 

Mr, Mur[>liy. altlnm^h el(^\atetl to the augtisl might 
of the Supreme C!cmrt hcnch, remains today actively 
interested in tlie l^liili[>[>ines. with whose history he was 
so profotmdiy associated as the Islands' last Govermn* 
General arid first American High C^mnnissioner. His 
]>ersonal c(U i'esp<mdencc imd coirlacts still tndny reflecl 
his peisistcnl concern with liiili[}pine allairs and with 
Filipinos. 

Frank Murphy governed through one of the most his- 
toric pliases of Fhili[>j>inc- American relations, the tran- 
sitioii from Ameiiran ]>tJssession to senii-so> ereign Com- 
monwealth status: and the full im[)act of that transition 
was understood arul expressed hy Mr, Murph) as hy few 
Aniericairs, Dining Ids [)t>rit>d c^f ofllcp he lent major 
encouiagement to the l^ilipinos' diive for sovereign gov- 
ernment and gave a grtM^n light tt) Filipino elfitrts which 
culminated iji the sut-cessfnl creation t>f the Common- 
wealth. 

Because of tilts ami man) more personal reasiJiis. Fill- 
j)inos have watched with ]>ride the upward march of '"the 
Governor", ever since he left Manila oji May 11- 1936 
to heeonie suecessively, within the space of four years, 
Gtyvernor of the state of Michigan. Attorney General of 
the United States, and iinalh Asso< iate Justi(T of the 
Supreme Courts 

AihI today, as he sits in tlic hushed light of tlic majestic 
Supieine C<Jin l t handuT. fHi|iinns think of him as one 
of their own, I I is atlainment of the supreme judicial 
honor tliey consider a new j iistification of their Ijelief 
tliat the Fhilippiocs has [Waved a peculiarly historic role 
in the hisl<ir\ of America in pre]>aring a series of great 



leaders for American ]>uhlie life. But in the ease of Jus- 
tice Murphy, the feeling of Filipinos is much beyond the 
mere pride of recognition. It involves the whole history 
of their mutual asstK iatioii. 

Vi'hen high-principled young Mayor Murph\ ^vas sent 
to the Philii>t)ines as Governor General iti June. 1933, 
the first under the New Deal Filipinos wondered what 
sort of an administration they were in for. and wliat 
understanding the> migiu expect from a mid westerner 
who suppfisedly knew little of the ho[ics and aspirations 
of an island people 10,000 miles across the western sea. 

But in the PhiIi]>fnJTes Frank Murphy seemed to ha\ e 
ftumd a kindred i>ei>ph\ a folk whose aspirations he 
seemed to compreiiend with more than an inteUeclual 
appreciation. He seemed to have a feeling for their age- 
old struggle for freedom and equality - and for the sense 
of personal digtiily that goes with itu^ependenee, It was 
exacth in that sense that Murphy ^"discovered Ireland in 
the Phili[)pines,'' 

In American politics. Murphy was credited with lun- 
ing heen a liheral New Dealer hmg heftn-e the New Deal, 
In a iDcriod of unprecedented social ferment, unemplov- 
ment. and industrial dc|Hession the strong voice of Mayi>r 
Murphy Detroit called out hu' the assumption of 
responsihility hy the state and mi t ion for the welfare of 
those left johless by the depression. 

As Chief Executive of the Philif^pine Government, 
Murphy renuiined a New Dealer, His |>hilosoph\ <^f gov- 
ernment jibed perfectly with the loueepts of .social 
justice prevailing among Fili[Hno leaders, the juost prtnni- 
nent of whom was Sejiate President Manuel Quezon, sotm 
to become the first President of the Philipidne Cnrn- 
mo M wealth. 

iMurpIn advocated and signed legislation ftu Iv phoon 
relief, recognizing for the first lime the ruiticmal res[)onsi- 
hility for victims of s^>cial disaster. He urged slum tdea!"- 
a nee and low cost housing for the poor long before that 
ideal had become a connuonly accepted national pn^- 
gram in the I tiited States, The crusading voting Gcner- 
nor General strengthened Insidar (i nances, mainlaiueil a 
strictly balanced budget, took a stand against pork- barrel 
appropriations, and in general bro tight to a close the 
period partial American control of internal Phili[)pinc 
alTairs with an exhibiti<m of clean, (-fhcieut- and sociall v 
t*ons< 'ious gov er n me nt . 

When in Ma>, WM. Coji^^ness passed the Philippine 

I Turn ft> f^afii' l^) I 
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Foreign trade routes linking the I nited States with 
the rest of the world are vital to the welfare of this nation 
in times of peace as well as of national eniergcney. These 
marine arteries stretching out to many parts of the world 
must be kept open. Were certain essential raw materials 
cut off for lack of marine transportation, it is not an 
exaggeration to say this nation's contirmed existence 
might be in jeopardy. 

One of these highly essential life-lines is the trans- 
Pacific. Serving as a sort of huh in this transportation 
wheel of the Pacific are the Philippine Islands, which 
todav rejjresent our fifth best overseas customer, with a 
foreign trade aggregating approximately 830(),000,0()0 
per annum. From the Philippines we import vast quan- 
tities of hc!7ip, chromite. manganese, coconut oil and 
sugar worth nhnui .S9().000,0()(). To them we export better 
than .SUKKOOO.OOO worth of canned milk, cigarettes, 
machinery, flour, meat and other products of American 
farms, mines, forests, and factories, destined both for 
Filipino consumers and our military and naval forces 
stationed in the Far East. From these facts it is obvious 
that ihr Philipjjine trade route is essential to both Amer- 
ican commerce and defense. 

Nevertheless, trans-Pacific ship|)ing at present faces a 
critical lest. Losses of foreign vessels to normal trade — 
through sinkings, acquisition by armed services, con- 
centration in the all-important \orth Atlantic service, 
and the laying-u)) of sizable Danish and other foreig.n 
flag fleets — have resulted in a space shortage and con- 
sequent rate increases. Shipj)ers of several low-value 
rommodilies stored in many Far Eastern warehouses are 
finding difficult) in obtaining ship space at rates that 
w ill allow the cargo to move. 

The Far East Conference of New York, one of the 




Afliiiiral Emory S. Laii<l 

three big grou|)s of ship o|)<'ralors in ihc Irans-Pacilic 
service, in formed the Mariliinc C^oinmissioii early in 
March that, as a result of tin* rcquisilioniiig of tonnage 
by belligerent gov cinniciils. several niend>er lines luul 
become entirely dependent upf)n cbarttM-ed \ i'sst*ls. L'lilcss 
freight rales coubl be niaintain<'(l at a reniuneralix e level, 
it contfMidcfl. these liru^s might Ix* forced to abandon their 
services. 

Any sur h curtailment of ser\ ic<» would, of cours(% prove 
detrimc*nlal to Philippine trade. W itlidrawals would cause 
not only a shortage of needed AnuM icati goods, hut would 
reduce the nund)er of <lii|)s axailabb* for exports of 
Philippine sugar, copra. Manila filxM* and other staple 
pnjducts to th(» I nitcfl Stales. 

The incn^ase in rates for elKui<'red \ (^ssels, as well as 
in the freight rates since the outbrcvik of the war, had 
reflc^f ted increased costs of (q)erali<Mi. Expenses for wages, 
fuel, stevedoring, n^pairs and war risk insiiratn-e (»n hulls 
are all higher today than in ri\v\\ Voyages in many 

cases are greatly leiigtheiKMl b\ wartime r(\uulal ions, while 
delays <jften are oecasicnied by eong(*slion in drydocks and 
repair yards. 

In the Far East, as well as in othiM- trades, crews must 
be paid war bonuses in addition to r(»gular wages. These 
added expenses can be offset onl\ through increased 
freight rates. Therefor(\ iIk^ n|)war(l tendency, although 
constantly scrutinized l>\ the Maritime Cionunissiou and its 
|)ivisi()ns of Emergenex Shipping. Operations and TralTie, 
and R(*gulati(»n. is largtd\ intnilaide. Of course* the 
scarcil) of sliips is also responsible for increases, es- 
pecially in charter rati's. 

"^luo p<>ssible solulioiis of the ship shorlagi^ suggest 
themscKes, One is <'nc on ragcMueiil of \hr infant Philip- 
pin(» merchant marine. Tln^ other is ihe assignment of 
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adclitional A inn iran llai: slii[>s Ut i^rvw llir l^hiiids. Lt?t 
us ccnisitlrr ificsr l)i irllv . 

It is JioL yd rrilaiii vvhinlu^r. in view uf the pic^cnt 
stalus nf llii* Plnli[ipin(' ('i>innTi>nivrLillli, any assisLatuc 
U) Philippini* ^lii|i[jinij; intoipsls fan he i^hcn nmlvv iho 
L'liiti^ft Slates Mpnliaul Maiine \r\ of \9l\(\. as it now 
s^lands. By l!iis law* ihv Mariliinr (^nnnussiun wa^ aiitlior- 
v/A'A in l)uiM inricfiant siiips to n'[ilare niiinir Aincriran 
tonnaiii\ antl nllun wise to enrourui^e sliip njuM-ators !!i 
Anierieaii-fia^ services onI\. Thh oriiiinal piuirrain. in- 
volving 500 ve:*sr1s o\iT a [leriotl of ten \ears, is now well 
mi its way and lias? liet^n arreleraUxl More reeenlly, einer- 
genev plans have heen made to huild an additional 2W 
frciifht vessels of siniplifleil tlesiiin. planned for rapid 
eonslnietion atid eeunorniral o]ieralifUi rather than heauty, 
and primarily intended I to meet t!ie ixrowiiii? world short- 
age of shi[)s. 

In view of thi^ aitl-to-Kritain program and tlie *^eneral 
sean^ily of shi[)s, there are prohahh few \essels whieh 
ran be sold to Insular interests f^n- o[>eraliorK nor does it 
seem possible at this tiine lo ^i\e l'hili[ipine shipping 
firms any other direct assistaiire in their expansion plans. 

H<>we\er* the tint look for an inrrease In the mnnher of 
Amciaean-flag shijjs to starve the Islands is somewhat 
better. Our ori'xinal 50()-^ essel eonstruelion |)rograni look 
into aecount tin* needs c^f the nation's entile overseas 
trade, I'nder thii^ plan I lie Ameriran lines now serving 
the Philippines^ — -the Anieriean Mail Line nf Seattle, t]ie 
American Presidents Line of San Franeisci>. Lykes Bros. 
Sleamshi]} of ^ew Orleans, the American Pioneer 
Line of New York, and the Isthmian Steamship Company 
of New Y<jrk — are s< hednled io leceivr sjjeedy, et'onom- 
ical, modern shi])s as .^oon as they are available. Addi- 
tions to these and other fleets in the past IB months have 
increased American li>miage on the PacUic 125 jier cent. 

Although the inttMiialional situation snmewhat he- 
chnids. for the lime being, I he future [>ro^ram for assig;ii- 



ing more toniiage tti the L nited State^-Phiiijjpine trade 
route, the Maritime Conmiission in deciding on the dis- 
pnsilion of new shi|}S as thev vonie olT the ways certainly 
l>ear in nunti the importance to American coinnieree 
aiui welfare of unhampered Philippine trade. The Amer- 
ican Presidents Line ahead) has received four of its jho- 
jceted seven passen^er'and'cargo ship.^; the rest are under 
const ruction and will gi> inti> s^en ice as rapidly as they can 
he delivered. Lykes Bros. Steamship Co, has four iie\s 
]2.tUUl^ton ships and six new <LllOl>-ton sliips in the trade. 
and will lun e seven more new \ essels available within a 
)ear. Plans io sup]>ly the American ^lail Line with nine 
new 9-t)LKl-ton ^ essels in the next 18 months have not 
heen changed and lire flr^t six ships will all be a\ailable 
within six nionihs. The Anieriean l^ioneer Line expects to 
rceeivr eight 9.(M1tl-ton freighters in the same period- 
\\hi!e the Isthmian Steamship Coinf)any also will ha^e 
eight new l2.(K)0-tnn freighters (Operating within 18 
months. Each of these new ships, as it enters regular 
service- w ill strengthen trade ties between the L nited 
States and the Philip [unes. 

The Maritime Commission is ever-mindful oi tiie 
importance of unliampercd trade with the Connnonwealtli 
of the Philippines and is determined that these sea lanes 
shall be kept open. Chr< unite and manganese are strategic 
cargoes. Manila hemjj is likewise vital. These connnod- 
ilies nmsl reach our shores without hindrance. Philip- 
pi!ie sugar, which accounts for 15 percent of America's 
needs, is on the list of important cargoes. And we must 
not forget our SI ()O,()0(ltKK)'a-\ car export trade with the 
Islands, These facts, tfjgether with the creditable efforts 
of Philippine interests to build up their own mere ha lU 
marine lhrfiuij;h ronstrueticm and purchase, appear to me 
l(i he ample asstiraiice that evcr\ possible effort will be 
made to kee]» cargoes mo\ ing frtn^iy across the Pacific 
1 ret ween the l^hilippines and the Inited States, i[i war 
or in peace. ^ 



Admiral land, ehaiiiimn of the 

agency Mi a I con I ml A in rr lean E^hlpping 
in every pari i^l' lli*' worlil, can npeak 
with aulliority on tlio prnhlcm^ of trans^- 
Pacifir coniiiierc^e. In tins arlirliN lie 
Hpeak^ ant like llie <leep-wiil€*r jailor 
that Ite ii? rep^arding the iniparlanee of 
(lie Philip piiie^i lo l^nileci Slalei^ trade anfl 
defense. Hi^lit: Sliippin*2: hi the InK^y 
Pawif? Ri^er, Manila. 
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Approximately a^ooo miirs souihwosi of Seattle 

is America's westernmost naval outpost, the Phili|>pines. 
These islands are the home base of our famous Asiatic 
Fleet and contain our navy yard, naval air station and 
naval reservation. In the records of the Navy, the Philip- 
pines constitutes the lOth \aval District of lht» I riited 
States. 

Il is to he rememl)ered that these same Islands are the 
subject of a solemn compact under which Congress agreed 
to give them full political independence on July I, 1916. 
That date is now five \cars away. Hut until that time we 
inevital)l\ retain th(» responsibility of defendii.g the 
Philippines against all enemies, just as we are obliged io 
defend the soil of California or Maine. Our naval out- 
post is one instrument for thc^ discharge of that inescaj)- 
able responsibility. 

From a longer range \icwpoint it is also our obligation 
--and indeed a ?H^<"cssil\ of national policv to make the 
Philippines reafl\ to defend its own national inleuritv and 
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freedom \n aiil irijiation of the date when the actual grant 
of JiidepeTideiii'i* is made. 

These hvo oh] i ■rations are ivrimardy eliariiod to the 
Army aiid \a\>. Ttiday those oliligalions ean and iiiiist 
be the lonlrul fai ls of mir ]>oliey toward llie Phili|iinnes, 
situated as it is on one frini^t' of I lie world i onilagration. 

From the slatufjioijit of nati<mal de- 
fense jiolit y we eannol alTord Ut leave 
a siiiirle trorder ninleff^nded. whether \n 
lire Pliilippines. in fhiwaii. or lUiode 
IshuuL Our dehMKl(Ms eannol ]>ro]ierly 
reheat from fjuint lo poiril in the face 
of danger: we are in tlie Phil t[>|uiies for 
the duration nf the [ireseiU einertien<'y- 
and no anHiiinl of uisliiriir ran flivesi as 
uf the j'es[jons}hiliiy for defendinsi i>ur 
sovereignly. 

On the other hand ll would seem lo 
the best interests of our national |iolie\, 
not only to take vdiatever sle])s are wise 
and necessary to slrenglhen onr nwn 
defensive forees, but also to j>re]>are the 
Filipinos themselves lo assume a grad- 
ually ini^reasing share uf the fu net ion of 
defense. We mtist eerlainly eoojierale in 
their pre[)arali<ms eventually to assume entire respcmsihil- 
Ity for their ov\^n national preservation. 

We in the Vnited Stales tiave taken ihe stand that we 
M'ill assist any Jialion whieh resisls aggression. That is 
the meaning of "'arsenal of deuKieraey". We are es- 
pecial ly interested, it goes without saying, in keeping 
true denioerai'ics from dominalion and enntrol hy greedy 
totalitarian neighbors. Every free denit^rraev is another 
bul wark for I he defense of I he L iiited Slates* 

The Philippines, when it becomes independent, will be 
such a Indwark. Throwing the Filipinos to a totalitarian 
ncighbtjr would deprive ourselves of Elie physical eomfoi t 
and support of 16.000,000 people who share our politi- 
cal ideology, our governmental forms and cnltural in- 
stitutions, and who have been 40 years learning lo esteem 
demoeraey and its values. It would also meaii handing 
over to a potential enemy the many essential and stra- 
tegic resources with which the Conunon wealth ahonncis. 
Resources that now flow into our markets on a commercial 
basis would lie forcibly controlled for an eventual offense 
against oiir essential interests, even against our shores. 

This theoretical discussion comprises the background 
for a rather small but highly signifreanl hill Avhirh ihe 
House of Representatives has already passed, and which 
is awaiting action in the Senate. This measure, approval 
of whi*h I was glad lo urge when it was in ihe House, 
w^ould authorize the Secretary of the JNavy to sell U* S. 
naval equipment to the Philippine Commonwealth at cost. 
It would also aulht^rize hnn to ]}erf..rm certiiin services 
for the (^nnnumweallb and for its incipieut naval estab- 
lishment. 

The significance of such a measure derives dirertlv 
from rhe larger cirrumstances described alvove. rather 
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I ban from its legislati\ e provisions. The iiieasnre. in its 
execution, mereh conhibnles to a general policy. 

The bilk H.R, 2107, was introduced by Rep. Carl 
Vinson, Chairman of ihe House Xaval Affairs conmiittee. 
at ihe request of the .\avy De^jartment. Largely drafted 
by nav)' legal experts in consultation with the OtViee of 
the Resident Cotnniissioner of t!ie Philip- 
pines in Vi'ashington. it aulhorizes the 
Secrelary lo: 

1. Sell materials. sup|dies. and equip- 
ment lo the Conniion^^eallli goveni- 
menl; 

2. Repair or assist with the design i^f 
vessels- armament or equipment for the 
Commonwealth in such amounts as the 
I tnted Slales na\al eslaldishment may 
lie in a posilioi^ to do: 

3. Fix ihe cost lor suclt supplies, 
equipment and services: the ]>rice for 
new supplies lo be not less than the 
original cost to the L niled States goN ern- 
ment. 

Contracts under the authority in this 
bill must contain the following restric- 
lions : 

L The Philippine Government utidertakes not to dis- 
pose of any materials, supplies, or designs to any third 
government under any circumstances: 

2. The authority for sueh sales and services lapses 
upon the final granting of independence to the Philip- 
pines. 

Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox< in submitting the 
proposed legislation to Congress, wrote to Speaker Sam 
Raybuni that ''the enactment of the proposed legislation 
would place the Navy Deparlnient mi an equal fooling 
with the War Department, so far as rendering assislance 
lo the Commonwealth of the Philippines wlien such 
action is deemed advantageous lo the pxd^lic interest. 

In actual execution, this authority will make it possible 
for the Navy to make available to the Filipinos suflicient 
equipment and supplies for a small off-shore patrol, con- 
sisting mostly of small 'Q " boats, equipped with tor- 
pedoes. Such deals, wdiile possible now^ must be routed 
through the War Department, a time-consuming arrange- 
ment. 

Naval training for Fili[nrio seamen and the experience 
of operating a miniature fleet, even if il is onl) a coastal 
patrol, will go far toward strengthening the national 
morale. In ihe end_ il will pro^ id(^ the ruicleu-^ of a Fili- 
pino Navy. 

At the same time — whal is more inqjortarU for toda\ - 
it will provide a small force which may be of in\alnalde 
assistance in ihc inmiecliafe de\eIiqTmenl ol ihc defense 
problems of the Phi]ipi)ines. Such a small force, a: - 
quainted with ihe channels and watery passag.^- oi the 
archipelago, might easily prove of incahadahle assislance 
to Ajuerican na\al forces in the patrrd of this vast area 
of the Philippines. In an emergcricv il is conreivabfe lhat 
such Ll fnrce miglu prove decisive. ^ 
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BEHIND THE SCENES IN MANILA 



DON'T BELIEVE EVERYTHING 
YOU READ IN THE PAPERS 
IS THE ADVICE OF 

JAMES ROSS 



Too many American newspaper correspondents are 
niaking the long voyage to Manila in vain the&e days, to 
my way of thinking. Judging by the recent outbreak of 
'^behind-the-scenes" articles, literary visitors to the capital 
of the ambitious, young Commonwealth lay the founda- 
tion of their knowledge in the pleasant patio of Manila's 
fine hoteL talking to hospitable residents of th': "Pearl 
uf the Orient'' who, in the words of Artemus Ward, 
"'kiiow a lot of things that just ain't so.'" Almost without 
exception, these writers have turned their indisputable 
fact-finding talents to a job of muck-raking that could 
have been done just as well in Kansas City. They get only 
a glimmer of the real significance of an experiment in 
government that in time may prove more important to 
the American people than the outcome of the war in 
Europe. 

I have 110 wish to engage in acrimonious argument. 
XeverEhelesSj I can see no contribution to a righteous 
solution of one of the United States' most difficult pro- 
blems in the publicising of inaccuracies and ill-considered 
conclusions. 

One writer, for instance, claims that all Filipinos "hate 
Americans,'' I went to the Philippines mtjre than 40 
)ears ago as an officer in the United Stales Army. Our 
troops remained in the Islands after the Filipinos felt 
we bad done a praiseworthy job of liberating them from 
Spain and might reasonably be expected to go home. 
The Filijjincjs nuule a determined, if futile, attf^mpt U) 
ejert us. r'hartK terixed b> the display of no mean fighting 
qualities. The ensuing unpleasantness did indeed give rise 
to a certain cimouni of ill-feeling. But I insist that Amer- 
ic-^ans are not hated today. 

EstafilishmeiU ai civil go\fM'nment in 1002 won the 
wbtdeliearted rot^jcralion Filipinos of all classes, 
including niain (mtslanding leaders of the tev(;lt against 
S[jaiji and the subsequent insurrectir)n against the United 
States. Certainly no armed conflir t. even between ]ie(jples 
<*f ihe same race, ever was frjlhiund by less ranr-or. 

I he Filipinos are a kindh peofde. courtefais to stran- 
g^ rs anfl to ea* b uthet. htjspilablc to a fault, and rerep- 
ti\e In .^o( ial. |>fililiral and economic inrinvati<tns whirh 
appPLvr to I in fur ihcii- benefit. Fducation along modern 
American lin(*s has Ih-vm eauerl\ and gratefully received. 
The spread of I lie I'jiiilisii hni^nage lhrf>u«hont the 



anhi]jelagij has becji nulhing les?^ ihuo phenomenal. 

It is true — as recerU writers ha\e re[>c*rt{^d — that social 
conditions in the Philij)[jioes are iiot ejUircK satisfaetorv 
and that the lot of the tab<>rer is not wholly bap[jv. But 
living standards are infinitel) higher than an) where else 
in the Orient and superior to those ]jre\ ailing in many 
parts of pre-war Europe, llie Fili]>inois are the first to 
proclaim this improvemfTU in iheir ^^pirilual and material 
welfare in the past 40 years. Hrcausi^ uf ihrse ad\ance- 
ments, high hopes have been built for tlie fuhire. Whelher 
these hopes are to be fulfilled depends upon continued 
American interest in Philijqvine affairs. 

Seven years ago Congress Mtit^d ttj t ut th<^ tie^^ biridin^^ 
the Philippines to the United States. While the Tydings- 
McDnffie Act may have been applauded in 193 k it wiis 
not of a character to insure the continued gr>odwi11 of 
the Filipino people. 

A highly placed Filipino onee told me that the so- 
called Independence Act, while it might at first be hailed 
as a measure of eniancipalitoi. wrtuld in the end leave 
the Filijnno people with an abiding resentment against a 
country that had given ihem merely the illusion of free- 
dom. I believe this prediction is accurate. The Tydings- 
McDuflle Act in its present form is an instrument of in- 
justit'C. Before it is hio late, the law should be subjected 
to the ^'realist ie le-exainimition'' prtjpo^cd Iiy former 
United States Migh Commissioner Paul \\ McNutt. 

U is nt*t my purpose iu appear a:^ the advocate of 
Mi\ MeNutt's pro]3osaL The matter, nevertheless, merits 
ihougbtful consideration at a time when everUs may soon 
make decisive at tion necessary. Whatever ina\ he dune 
about the political provisions of this legislation, lis 
economic conditions shoukL on elementary ininriples of 
justice, he subjected to radical revision. 

T<^ ihr^se who may ihink that the 1^'ilipinos 'iuile 
AmerifMris" and are eager to be rid of Ametiea as guide, 
guardiaj) anrl friemT 1 recorinnend cnnsideral ion of a 
statement nuide recently by ihe authorized spokesman of 
those people, President Manuel Quezon, hefure the 
Pliili]ifnne National Assembly. 

"All the restmrces of tln^ Ph il ip]ji nes. incliuling \{^ 
manpower* are at the flispo^al of ilie I nited Stales In 
the present emergi ncy. * he amnuniced. W fia( belter' [ji oof 
of hA ally is theri^V 
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The PAN-AMERICAN Idea 



and the PHILIPPINES 



X HE polir\ iif {[iv "CrKHul \vhj\\huv^^ iii a^isofrnted m 
the pubiir mind wilh the Aincriraii Kcpiililics, biil ils 
«rcov;ra[ihical M'<^j>r and hriit^iiricnt iidliieiu/o foiild roadily 
cxLnidi^! Ur tlir CiHiimumveallli nf the Philijipitie* 
Without any ttinflict nf purjnise or Liadilioru The Ira- 
dilions of ihr Philip[ntif Islands liavo [or rcnlmne? over- 
lapprd ihcju^t^ uf ihr S|)ani::?h, ]^>rlu^ue^e, and Anglu- 
Saxon peoples ^vhu [Jt'o^ded llie American contineril^;. and 
there exist today nuuiy points <if t^enlinienlaL caltnral and 
eoninieiriaf- m> less than pidilieal rctnlai l. 

Thus, for ex£iniple. the Filipinos share with the Port- 
uguese of Brazil the jnieelcss nieiiior\ of the j;reat Ptirt- 
Hguese navifrator Fernao de Aiasralhaes I Ferdinand Ma- 
nr(-[lan ) : and with Argentina aj\d Chile tlie knowledge 
that the Si raits of Magellan and the Philippine Islands 
were disf'u\ered in tlie course of the same wonderful 
\'oyage. 

They share with Mcxieo a hislor) {if two eenluries of 
IransJ'aei fH" galleon Irade between Manila and AeapuU). 
11 trade thai made oriental luxury articles familiar to the 
uttermost bounds of the Americas. They share with all 
of Spanish -A meriea a long colfun'al jieriod under Spain. 
Manila and Havana ivere the s|KH'ial ^'jewels'' of the 
SjKUiish crown. 

And finalh. in the fateful deiadi^ now conunenreiL 
the Philijqjines h in the ranip of the Democracies, 
destined with the American Republics to make unknown 
sacrifices for the ])reservatiori ol human freedom. ci\il 
liliertv. and representative legislative government. 

Filipino stalesjnen and writers have long ajiprecialed 
their ties to the Latin American repubtics. President 
Manuel Quezon's "good will"' visit to Mexico in 1937 \s 
evidence of this interest, IMans of Vice-President Sergio 
Osjnefia for a similar friendly tour o{ South America 
Mere disrui)ied by the European War. 

Many steps could be taken to give jiraetical effect lo 
the ''C(jod Neigblior" policy in relation to the Philip- 
pi nes^ to I he ultimate mutual ad\anlage of the American 
Reptdjlic^i ajul the lslan<ls. Fiist- the s[)onsors of inter- 
American cultural [Hogranis should contijiually remember 
the (<nnmtm cultural heritage derived by the Islands and 
the American Ke]>ubliis from European sources. Amer- 
if an hislorv- languages, geogra{)hy, exploration and art 
can never be disassociated from trans-Pacific life. An ex- 
rhange of students and professt)rs between Latin Aiiier- 
lea's ancient imi vers it res and those of the I^hilippines 
might have undreamedof benetits, 

Serond. in the fiebl (if d ij^lomai^y, there should be abun- 
dant npf)ort unities for tidicial coriia< I and friendh as- 
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soeiation between statesmen of the Philippines and those 
of the American Kepuldics. The Philippine Coniinon- 
weahh must soon undergo a period of diplomatic appren- 
laesbip preparatory to complete inde]>endence. Filipinos 
should have the opi>ortunily to attend Pan-American con- 
ferences. Their Resident Commissioner at Vi asliinglon 
should be ijjvited to attend sessions of the go\ erning board 
of the Pan-American I'nioiu at least as an oliser\ er. 
Young Filipinos should be attached to I nited States Em- 
bassies or Legatitjus in Latin American capitals for prac- 
tical experience in international relations. 

Third, cononerce between the I'nited States and the 
soon-todK*-born Philippine Republic should not be en- 
visaged as eonipetitive with Latin Ameriean trade. The 
Philippines should be regarded as rightfully entuled 
through long association and conuuon interest to share 
whatever liberality or reciprocity the ''Gi)od Neighbor" 
policy may im]jly toward the American Republics. 

It is true that some Philippine [uoducts- ]3arti(*ularl\ 
sugar, compete with Latin American jM'oduets in our 
nuiikets. but experience has shown that all |uirties bene- 
tii hy a common adjustment of rivali ies through market- 
ing programs and a pi aimed di\ersification of products. 
If L ncle Sam looks to the American Republics as brothers- 
it is cqualh true thai the Pbili|>pines was long a foster 
son and ward, and consequentK ejiiiiled to family treat- 
ment. 

Trade experts will take note, too, that, with the tre- 
mendous geographical re-dislribul ion of Asiatic coni- 
merce, the Pliilippines may have a new role as inter- 
mediary in Far Easterii business. Histor) reminds iis I hat 
the silver dollar became the t iirrenc) of Chiim and great 
parts of Asia as a direct consequence of Uie early ties 
between Mexico and Manila. 

In a strictly personal sense, an) fair-nun ded observer 
would concede that the Filipino |:Cijple are qualified for 
membership in a ''good neighbor" cnnummity. Their 
]jrominent traits are hospitality, generosity and adapt- 
a[>ility to cosmopolitan soci(4\. Ml llcsiflent (jnnmission- 
ers in Washington from Pablo OcatUo and Rcnito Lcgarda 
in 1907 down to tlic incmnbenl. .b^Kpiin M. EUyalde. 
have enjoy cil extraor<linary popidaril) in ami out oi 
the Capitol liecausr of tluMr [lersonal traits. Manila, in 
turn, has been a wonderful t l iiining-gniund for I nited 
States officials and ili|iloiuals William Howard Taft. 
Henry L- Stimsun. Frank Miujiln. and Paul V. iVbAutt. 
lo mention iotK a U^w . ^ 




It is axiomatic that few FUipinos come to the United 
States to stay. Most want merely to study; many are 
anxious to learn American production methods; a few 
like only to traveL Almost without exception, every 
Filipino looks forward to the day when he can return 
to the Commonweahh and live again among his own 
people. 

This fact was an element in a strange paradox that 
came to an end December 3L 1910. That paradox was 
the almost complete failure of the Filipino Repatriation 
Act of 1935. 

On Jidy 10, 1935. the President of the United States 
approved H.R- 6464, ''an Act to provide means by which 
certain Filipinos can emigrate from the United States/' 
Popularly called the Repatriation Act, it specified 
Hiroadly ^ that any Filipino in the United States was 
entitled to repatriation at the expeiise of the Government, 

''It is recognized that there are a great number of 
Filipincjs in the L nited States whose removal to the 
Phiii]jt[)ines would be to their advantage and to the ad- 
vantage of the communities in which they now reside,'' 
the Commissioner of Immigration and \aUna!izatfon 
Service reported at the time the measure was being con- 
sidered, ^'The Filipino ran not he removed unless he 
makes applitatioji for such benefit. He is not to be con- 
sidered as if ileported . . . 

The House Committee on Innnigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service estimated that 20.000 to 30,000 Filipinos 
would apply for re]>atriatiou. But on the day the act ex- 
jjired. an]}- 2.190 Filipinos had accepted free transporta- 
titjn to Manila, 

W hat caused this surprising upset r^f all oflicial expecta- 
tions Adniilledly. the Repatriation A<'t was a boon to 
nuui\ FilipiiNis in the I nited Slate^^. The rr^rjjiomic crises 
of 1929 and 19"^2 had thrown ihousancls of ihem out of 
enifjio) niejiL Hundreds Iie^ anie destitute, depeiulent upon 
pri\ate or pul)lir^ cliarity. Passagr? nt the PhiUppine In- 
defif^ndenrr Act in 1931' aggravated their already deplor- 
able condittiMi l>v fostering a misc<»nception f>f I heir legal 
*^talns, Americans, reading that the i'hilipfjincs had 



adopted its owjj Constitution and elected a Presidejit, be- 
lieved the Cunmion wealth had be(:<?rnc an independent 
country and that Filipinos, therefore, wrre aliens. Citizen- 
ship was made a requirement for em [)lcj\ jn<'nl in niLiny 
lines, and "non-citizen" Filipinos were laifl idl. 

One Mould think tliat lhi>usarids of Filipinos, without 
employment and faced by slarvalion. uonld ]>rfnnptly 
apply for free transportation to Manila under the Fle- 
patriation Act. Yet, records of the Immigration Service 
show that in 1936 only 157 availed ihcinseh t^s of the 
privilege and in 1937 not nion^ tlian 526. 

The reason onlv a littln nuav llian oiii^ ti'nth of Uie 
estimated numl>er took advantage of tliis humanitarian 
law passed by ihe United States Government is easv to 
find. i\o matter by what sweet name it was ealled, the Re- 
patriation Act was considered by Filipinos to be a de- 
portation measure. Whoever availed himself td" its 
benefits was thereafter pointed lo as a faihire. 

Early repatriates, moreover, \serc instrmnrrUal in dis- 
eoura^fin^ others from returnini: undi^- the Ai L Uiisuited 
to life in the Island?^. disiliusj<jncd by unfuHillcd hopes 
of employment and disappoitjted Ijy shaUeretl dreams for 
a better life, ihey repeatedly admoni;^he<l thnst^ still in 
the United Stales not Ut returji htiuie without savitifijs and 
assured employment. The extensive publicity given to 
them in Manila u]ifin their arri\'al lis ''de[)or tees'' and 
''problem children" added Lo tin- avera^^e Filiphio's dis- 
trust of the well-meaning Repair iatirm AcL 

Adinittedly, of course, many repatriales, reunited ^vilh 
their families after years of separation, were hap]>y to 
be home again. Letters written by [jarents who had aljan^ 
doned hope of ever sceinn; their stms a^^ain indicated the 
priceless value of this humanitarian measure. And the 
resolutions sent to the Secretary of LalK>r liy rc[)atriates, 
expressing appreciation for the benefits extended by Ihe 
law and gratilude lo Immigration officials for their suc- 
cessful and pleasant jemrney to the Philippines, was 
significant. 

The real answer, however, lo the question of why fcM' 
Filipinfks returned under the Repatriation Art lios in the 
purpose for which most <d them cajn<> tc^ tiic United 
States. Their paramount motive was to biUler ibemselves, 
financially as well as intcHct tuall) , I f they have failed lo 
achieve their purpose, they prefer to remain in obscurity 
in the United .States: if stncessful. ihey would not risk 
their future in the Philippines with tin^ stiiz;ma of re- 
patriation. The re]>atriation way was the way of those 
who have faded, anrl every Fili[)ino wants tt^ be a snceess 
in the Ujiited States. 

Extjiration (jf the 1935 Ai-t endefl the effort to re- 
fjatriate Fili])inos lhrout^;h cbaritv. Some ncnv sysleni is 
tmw Jieeded. Most flesiraMc Would be a ^tMU'ral inrrease 
in the iiH^ome of Filipnios in ihe I niletl States, since 
experience has shown llial suen^ss is a ■ii ealer spur to 
jcpatriation tlnni fail me. Hnt the fael rcjuains that jnost 
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. ABOUT AMERICA'S PHILIPPINE MARKET 



Ci^mpUiHl by Vrbano A. Zafra 

Cold slalislirs ill floUars aiul ceiils reveal many s^i*riiiiicaiir facts^ 
aboul Ainerieaii-Philippiiie eeonuini<" relationships. They prove the 
Philipiiiiies !*> I>e an eiononiii' as!?el to the ITnited Slate^i* both as a 
sfiiivc^e t>f sitratefrie materials for national defeni^e and us a eousiiinier 
uf Anieriean farnu mine and faelory produets. 

From the standpoint of profit?; and benefits to Aliunde an ex- 
port**r!?, the Philippines is? the ^ifth best enstonier of the United 
Stales. It is surpassed only I>y CanaiUu the United Kin|2:doni. Frunee 
un<l Japan, 
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l IMiilipjtiiu^s Ijiiys nuirv t liriiiicals from llio [fiiittMl Stales tluiii any ripiinlry o\t'<'|(l 
Caiiuila aii<l tiir KiniidoiiL In 1939. I In* Philippines paiil SR. 619.625 lor {'lifiiiii'al?^. 

Till* niilippim">i is fill' jouifh huyrr of Anrcrican viiirlahli- (intdiif l^. Tin- valur 

Hf llirsr purls Irt I ho riilll p|)illo::- 111 1939 was 818.055.301. 

Tilt* won aiitl iniki!^lrio^^ of the I'liitod Stairs si-iil Xo P hilippinr:- ^^32. 790,001) 

worlh nf rh t (riial and inilii?^ trial niat liint'ry ainl rnrtal nianiifai'lui t'5 of all iyprs in MJ39, 
Unili d Siah s t \poris iif jia>olinr and nilior oil,^ tti tin- Philippines agfcrogaioti Jii^H^BRTJlOO 
(hat Vf-ar. 
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^(fme S^acis \BOUT XtAERlC/iS PHILIPPINE MARKET 

The Phiiippiiie Coiniiiomveallh for many years has been the IS um- 
ber One Buyer of more tlian 100 indivitlLKil American proiliirls. 




PRINCIPAL MARKETS FOR U. S. 
COTTON MANUFACTURES 

^ EACH COMPLETE SYMBOL = $ 2,500.000 



$ 13,941,4^8 

CUBA 
CANADA 

$ 7.2 87,659 

COLOMBIA 

$ 3,279.90 3 



Soullirrn coUnn ra: irn r> fin iii!-h< d \hr raw luiiUnlaU for 
$56,292,101 wuiili tii f Mlti>ii rlutli r\[>nrltMl in WM). Thr 
Ph'ihpiilni's I jail I 23 nf rhc luUil. Fnr yi-ais tli<^ Plulifjiiim^^ 
lias lir*-n Vinrj ii'a ^ hr^\ niarkt^t ff»r i?tRl(*n i-lnili. 



PRINCIPAL MARKETS FOR WHEAT FLOUR 
WHOLLY OF U.S. WHEAT 

© EACH COWkPLETE SYMBOL»$500,000 

fw,?!?" i i i i © © i 

KETHERUNDS 
CUBA 

$1,677,556 



irrr/ ijU? ^1 



TIk^ J^at'ifif Nnrtiiwrsl r\[ntrh'il lluiir. iiiatU- wIutHv lyf 
[>int's was tiir l)rsl iMiytM". lakliiir 20' ^ nf liir (i^tal ^liipiucnls. 



CHIEF BUYERS OF AMERICAN CIGARETTES 

^ EACH COMPLETE SYM60i.'$500,000 

PHIUPPINES 



FRANCE 



CANAL ZONE 

$S60,S47 

NETHERLANDS 



KxfKu ls it\ \jijrrti an f igarctlf^s, maiiiifat liirt-fl finni 
htharrn lirnivii an I lit- AllaivlN' Srabuarti. ainunnh fi In $12,- 
M.r>.riOl in VJ'VK rin rlilllppinrs wiis aiiaiii ihr Itr^i iUs- 
luihtT uiili fiinflia-^'^ iiiiiitmUhit; In S5/jfl7.328. nr IS^^r (jf 

lllr i^\||rk|| Inlal. 



CHIEF BUYERS OF U.S. STEEL 
GALVANIZED SHEETS 

0EACH COMPLETE SY/V\BOL= $ 3 00,00 0 

MM 



COLOfABIA 
BRAZIL 

$ & 2 7, 2 8 0 

CANADA 
CUBA 

S435.I30 



Anicriiaii slrA lavlur'ivs in r\\uHU-d 15.1 2M wnrili 

nf ^alvani/.t'd shrrls. of which ;U)*'V' wrnl !n thi-^ l^hilip- 

liinrs. Urn* uiiuin tfii- f-^hi lippiiirs wei> \\w hi -t i iislmntM . 
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^ame l^ach \BOUT \mR\CKS PHILIPPINE MARKET 



U.S. BEST CUSTOMERS FOR 
TRUCK AND AUTO TIRES 

EACH COMPLETE SYMBOL = $ 500,000 

'^iv,^?if=^ (§) (D (§) (§ 

(§) (§) ( 



BRAZIL 

$l,lt6,245 



CUBA 

$ 1,002,237 

IRAN 

$3 60,33 3 



BRITISH INDIA (® 

$824,6 69 



tirrs ijf all klrid'^ \aliitnl at !^ UL27ri,307. Tho Pluliiipinis was 



FliiMppiiir t ratio ^villi ihr I'liiU'd Slatt^*; iiurcnse 
31 timeei over. Philippiiit' [nirehasr*^ of American 
|ir(Hliicls have lucrra.secl 434old, while Philippine 
sales tf> the United Slates have inuUiplied 24 times. 

Throll<^ll<Hlt the period of this natahle chnelop- 
inenl **f Anieriean-Philippine trade^ free trade has 
[irevailed. 



AMERICAN-PHILIPPINE COMMERCE, 1899-1939 


1939 










1910- 
1914 


^B^l $ 19,430,000 


$22,596,000 


1899- 


1 $2,3^7000 1 


1910 






U.S. IMPORTS FROM PHafPPINCS 




us. EXPORTS TO PHILIPPINES 



U.S. BEST CUSTOMERS FOR 
EVAPORATED AND CONDENSED MILK 

y EACH COMPLETE SVMBOL =$ 1 00,000 



PH I LI ppiN Es gggggggggi 

BBS 
g 



CANAL ZONE 

$23^.308 



MEXICO 

$97,706 



NETHERLANDS 
INDIES 

$ 92.221 



Kxptii'l?^ u\ eviipoiali'tl ami ruridrnst^ii milk fnmi ViiutU 
ran Jaivy (lum^ aiiioiinlfd to S2i)7B.n48 in U^oM. Of ill is, 
Ib^ t woiU lo llu^ PliiUjtpiiies. ^^ hil h has inr yruis liet^ii thf 

AN hui?iiiesi*nien, haiiks^ insnrauee Jirnis 
and investment houses liave iienefited from the 
developnienl of Philippine indiijstrie.s and re- 
source^*, partienlarly the reeent exf>ansioii uf gold 
mining. To4hn% the Philippines is the sec^ond most 
important gold prothieer tinder the American flag. 



U.S. PRINCIPAL GOL& PRODUCERS IH 1939 



EACH COMPLETE SYMBOL = 10 MILLlOfJ DOLLARS 

'^1^ ■ yJMk N^^i^Jk- y^^^^^- 



CALIFORNIA 

X^^ii;^ v\^'^li«k v^^ii 

PHILIPPINES^^ 

SO. DAKOTA 

COLORADO ^^{^^^ 



NEVADA 

$ 11,930,000 



0^1 



13 




yWi? ABOUT AMERICA'S PHILIPPINE MARKET 



AMERICAN niercliant sliips have carrieil tlie bulk of Aiiieriraii- 
Philippine commerce, assisfinf]^ United Statejr^ roniiietition in ship- 
ping in ihe Paciifie, 



NATIONALITY OF VESSELS IN PHILIPPINE TRADE 
AND THE VALUE OF CARGOES CARRIED 

ANNUAL AVERAGE, I9JO-1939 

0 MILLION DOLLARS 
ji^^ ^j^^ ^j^^ ^^^^ 



AMERICAN 
BRmSM 
JAPAHE5E 
NORWEGIAN 

$ai,L3'?.0 0 0 

DUTCH 
GERMAN 

DANISH 
OTHERS 



32% 

\5% 
10% 
4% 

2% 

G% 



EACH COMPLETE SrMBOL 



TOTAL $2i8,254,000 = ]00% 



J_ HE Philippine market comprises a popnlalion of 16,000.000 — 
half again as large as Canada, almost equal to the eoinbiued popu- 
lation of the Netherlands and Belgium^ two and a half times the 
number of people in California or four timei^ the entire pop n hit ion 
of Cuba. 



COMPARATIVE POPULATION OF DIFFERENT AREAS 

^ EACH COMPLETE SYMBOL = 2 MILLION 



CANADA 

II, 500,000 

NETHERLANDS 

8,639,595 

BEL&IUM 

8,38 6,553 

CALIFORNIA 

6,031,000 

CUBA 

4,108,65 0 



iiWt 



0 fi 



^ S ^ ^ i 

E3 S ^ ' 
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FIRST LADY 



\\ almost (^vcrv pri>\iii((> u[ \W tuciay 
there is? a jmrk, a iiarJrik a slroiM — uflni a mIioIc Itnvti— 
which Ijcars thr naiiK^ Aurora, Inuiorini: (he Fir^l Lady 
of the Co ill 111 on weal ill. Mri^. Aurora AraiTiMi yuuzon. A 
woman of riirc i)ersoiiaI oharni and simple elegance, 
possessed of a kind heart and syintniLhelie nnderi^landinii 
that ha\'e endeared her lo the FHt pi no people, '"Dofia 
Aurora" has pirn.*ipntly (utiidnned lier duties as hostess of 
Maiacanan, as wife of ihr iirsl I'residt-nt of the Conmrnn- 
wealth, and as the nictliier u{ lliirc lo\rl\ children. 

Allh<ni^h Aiircna Arai^on \vas hirrn of vvi*ll-to-do par- 
ents in the town of Baler, Tayaha^^ Province, the euniisca- 
lion of their propcrt> liy the Spaidsh iri>\ ernnient during 
the revulnli<ui nii^ant hard work for the eiiihl children. 
The fatniiy livcfl in a one-rooni niim shack and slept on 
a bandicKJ floor eoviMed with native woven mat. Mrs. 
Quezon's childhood expcriemes serve<l her welL for shc 
not only iirKlerstandg the needs of tlu* ]>oor, hnt can help 
women leaders and govennnenl ofliciab ^^olve many of 
the social [irohlems \ A the roiuilrs'. 

Dcscrihing her t^irlhooif, the First I.ady once told a 
large group of labtjrers that she did what no young 
man or woman would do today — poiuid rice in cMidr 
wooden mortars, walk harcf<»ot and felcli water in earthen 
jai-s, do the family hnnidry, help eulti\ate vcj^etahlcs 
and sweet potatoes in the home lot. and plant rice in 
tiic muddy fields in rain and seonlnng heat alike. 

What little schooling: Dona Aurora had began when she 
learned the alpliahel from her aunt. Maruiel Quezon's 
mother. This was sujiplcnrented by two years in the 
Franciscan convent at Baler and two )ears at the Philip- 
pine Normal school, where poor heahh ]He\(^ntcd lier 
com plot iiig tlie regular course. Mrs. Quezon's inability to 
finish her formal studies uuidc her the more determined 
to improve herself. Keadin^i English, Spatiisli and Taga- 
log, she littilt up a library which today has more than 
2,000 vohimes, ri \\ in aneienl histciry m\A tales of the 
FiIi[)ino ]ieople. 

Her Jiiarriagc was the euhninari<ui of a quiet romance 
with her cousin. D<ni ManueL then president of the Philip- 
pine SenalJ\ It look fdace in DeccMnhcr. I9UI at Ho ng- 
kong while Mr. Quez^ju was en n>ule to the I riited Stales 
as head of thi^ lirst Philippine I ndcju^rrdcufe Mission. 

So impel nous was the wedding that, when Mr. Quezon 
wired his friend, (^uv ernor-CirjiiMal F. IL llariisim. 



Bv Pilar Ravelo 



ahoul the e\enl- he forgol one of the most important 
details, Harrison had to cable back, liat is the name 
of the bride?*' 

The success of ihe nation-wide health rehabilitation 
niovenient, espeeiallv among the indig:ent. is attributed 
lo the persistent elTorts of Dona .\urora in impro\ iiig 
Filipino welfare. CI i rues, nurseries- diet kitchens- and 
child welfare centers are now established throughout the 
Phili]i]>ines. Provincial executives, inspired by ihe First 
Lady s interest in eonmiunity health and nursing- have 
taken u]> the eampaign for more hos|)itals. 

At the recent inaugnratior. of a hospital in a Sociidist 
province. Mrs, Quezon was guest of honor. She listened 
patient!) lo the Socialist mayor until he declared that the 
new hospital was only for the privileged. Dona Aurora, 
enraged at the allegation, stood up and firmly told the 
audience that the hnsinlal had been erected for all, 
irrespective of class. She received a thunderous ovatiiuK 

Even hefore she became hostess at Malacanan. Mrs. 
Quezon's name was a synonpii for humanitarian efTorts- 
and public health and nursing projects. Each Christ nias. 
hundreds of poor Manila children received money- food 
and clothing from Don a Aurora, She continues this 
philaitthropie work at Malacanan^ but on a greater scale. 
Her children now help in distributing these gifts. 

Mrs. Quezon helped found the Asociacion de Damns 
f'ilipinas in 1913. The organisiation now operates a settle- 
ment house for destitute women and children. Through 
her sponsorship and initiati\e, the Community Health and 
Nursing Association of Manila was foiuided. Because ^^f 
her treniendons ridluent^e over Filipino women, she is 
honorary j>resident o{ tnery important women's organi- 
zation in the Conmn^n wealth. 

In reeogaition id her efftu'ls tu improve piddic healllu 
Ihe Philijipine General Hospital's School of Nursing has 
awardec! her a dijilonia in nursinjr. She has also rccei\ed 
an honnrary degree of Doctor of Laws for humanitarian 
serv ice from Marygrove College, Detroit, i 1 03 ( I . the 
Philippine Women's University in January- lU-IO. atid the 
I riiversily of Sanio Tenuis in March. 1910. 

Table tetUHs with llie President is Mrs. Quezon's favor- 
ite indoor sport. The President loses many a game [o his 
ifiarniing ivife. although he is considered adejU a I the 
game iiinjself. ^ 
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miW CITY 

Functional Planning 
Gets its Chance 



QUEZON CITY FROM THE AIR. Quexon Boulevard, main 
thoroughfare from Manila^ leads directly to the new 
CapitoL rising in I he ellipse near the lop. 




NEW GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS are rising. President 
Quezon laid ihe t onierstone of the new Capitol on Novem- 
ber 15. 1910. 





Tiie 
and 
that 



MODEL HOMES FOR CIVIL SERVANTS, who will work in 
Qyexon Onvernnienl-s)>f>nsfnvd low- cost hf>iif^in*^ \^ 

a feature of the Philippines' amhitious new fapital ritv. 



By Harry T. Frost 

J I ST after tht* turn of ihc fcntnry — alnn»sl before the 
Philijjjjine Insurrection had tMidcd--an aiiihitifuis < ity 
]>hui was drafted for Manila. As hroad rrew streets weie 
laid r)Ut ihroti^fh i\\v stdiurlis. fijif buildings were de- 
si^rneci to take ad^antu^e of the ijnproved \'istas. A great 
c'i\ ir reniiaiss;anee was predieted. The forecast was justi- 
fied; in U) years the population of Manila and its subinlis 
<jrew from 35f)J)0f) t<* well o\ef a million, and I lie IMiili])- 
]>ine capital d(^\eb>j)ed Into the juost l>eautiful citv in the 
Orient. 

Ikit th(* result was not what liad l>err\ ajUiripalinb 
truth \vas that Manila quickly outgrew itself. A new 
farther-reaching plan w^as necessary. We believe 
the answer is iji QiKV.on City. 

T\\v Olfl Manila that Admiral Dewt^y found In 
was situated on a narrow tongue of fiat delta land be- 
tween the muddy I^asig River and land-lorked Manila 
Bay* The c^a[)ital of today extends for five miles along the 
eastern short^ of the bay and irdaiid for another five miles. 
Behind Manila, a niih^ or two hack from the bay, the 
uplands of Central Luzon begin. The slope is gradual, 
aseciuling to a com[)aralively cool and dry [daleau with 
an altitude of ahoul 200 feeL The terrain is rugged in 
s|jots. Several streams have cut their wav through the 
fertile soil to the underlying volcanif^ rock, adding variety 
and interest to the eouirtryside, Tliis is llu^ site fjf Quezon 
Cit\. which in a few years is to take the plaee of Manila 
as the cafiiUil of the Philippines. 

Que/on City is no ( aj>i if ions monument t(^ the fir^t 
president of the C-onnni>n wealtln It is the result of a 
steady and insistent demand f()r space. The area could just 
as easily have ( oiuimied as a batch of un related suburbs, 
hut the natural iieauty of the irregular [daleau , high above 
Manila, suggeste<l a new, beUer planned, more beautiful 
capital citv. Strong I \ supporting tht\se artistic ronsidera- 
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BROAD AVENUES U'm^ri (^)ue/.i>ri Cily. Most of ihe laud 
was null I fivi' ytMTs t^nlin'Iy uudevelnpecK lis she 

pencils cil) [ilanii ii]*- on a sralt* srliKuii juvs^sihle today. 



ticns was ihv linuiulit of ihv pnu-ik-iA deficiciifics of 
Manila — ovrrtTcjwclin^, narrow street?;, iinder-sizcd build- 
ing lots, and serious lack of t>peti space, Quo/^on City 
a new urlKin area plan net! in advanec to make Uvinir 
more ]}leasant. 

The artuai g<*ncsis of the idea was on a small scale. The 
uplands; wen* part of a serres of feudal land holdings 
which, even as late as 1935, were entirely undeveloped. 
One vast estale- — its kOOO acres oidy a nnle from tlie 
edge of Mantla — was bought by the government. Bridges 
were built and a low-cost housiuii development started. 
The idea of a haven for I he njider|n ivileged expanded 
into a dreatn of a city, and ihe cily willi groat iialaral ad- 
vantages blossomed into a new capital of the Conimon- 
weaUh, w itli ajnpie room ff>r ri<4i and }>nor. The hound- 
aries were made io encom}>ass many suburbs on tlie 
eastern edge of Manila. Quezcin Cily was born, 

Quexon City's area of 2^>() square miles is more than 
twice that of Manila, and the Government owns a third 
of the la tub Substantial areas have been set asick; for 
pu!>]ic fiuHdings, sc fiools. ]>arks. a new 1.2(K.)-acre campus 
for tiie I tiiversity of the Philip[)ines. a permanent ^a- 
tional ExpositioiK and a large arboretum and nursery to 
supply trees and [jlarils f(u^ I lie etuire city. With sueli a 
large area ujider gtiver.ni.etU contntl, Jiiere is a fine op- 
poitunily ftu" proper rih develofiment. Fortunately, also^ 
much of Uie [ novate pro|>crly is in large tt old lugs. Thus, 
cily Uiytnit i^ facilitated. 

School sites are being estaidished about a mile and a 
half a])art. School gr<mrKls w ill be from eight to 15 acres 
in extent, [^rovisitju is also being made for a golT course. 
a voralinnai s< b(H>L cenicli rit\^ and an aviation field, 
Theri' will be dri\('s be^-ide tlic iuans waterways. The 
subdj\isi(>n of jnivatc pro|)ert\ will iolKiw^ a plan pro- 
viding major and minor streets and sibool and ]>ark 
sites. Areas for jjublif maikets have been set aside, Sei - 
tit^ns intended as fnisiness dislrit ts are lieing designed for 
that jmrfJose, with anijde streets and parking space- 
Work is priHHMxiijig rapidiv on the construction of 
Quezon Cily, Aii avennr 21K) IVrt w ide has becji built from 




STREAMS AND VALLEYS are being bridged iu aijcordance 
with a master plan. Water courses are being beautified 
as part of the park system. 



the center of Matnla to the Capitol site, a distance 
five miles. President Quezon laid the corner, tone of the 
Capitol building last Co nunun wealth Day, November 15. 
Other publie builduigs soon to follow are the city hospital 
and several pubUc markets in widely separated neighbor- 
hoods. Plans are being prepared for the Suprenie Court 
Building and the Executive Mansion. 

Many city planning opportunities present themselves 
in Quezon Cil} . not the least of which is the projection of 
new streets into old Manila. Quezon City is indeed a huge 
subarb. separated from Manila only by such open park 
spaces as can be acquired today. The new capital will 
inject new life into the bigger city. 

In a recent message to the Philippine National As- 
sembly, President Quezon summed up the program for 
[he new capital. 

"The rapidly increasing population of the eity of 
Manila." he declared, "and the highly unsatisfactory con- 
ditions in the districts where the laborers live have con- 
stituted a problem which for a long time needed attention. 
To solve this problem, as well as give impetus to scientific 
city planning, Quezon Citv has been created, adjoining 
Manila, and is now being developed into a model ctnn- 
numity," 

Manila is fortunate in that any discussion of the ad- 
\antages tu' disadx antages of urban decentralization is 
still academic. By comparison with an American city, it 
has few autumobiles and no radiating six-lane parkways. 
(-( nsequently, the urge to move ever fa^th'^^r into the 
suburbs is almost entirely lacking. Manila is sjiared the 
daih fil e oVlock rush of thousands of cars ab)ng jammt^d 
llnnoughfarcs. Th^-re are no sprawling subdiv isions, no 
no- man's- land of barhet ne buts. road houses and bilb 
boards. Manila, instead of Inoking forward Uy an old age 
nuuked In miles of abaJidtmed shuns and. as is the case 
in many A merit ait cities, declining pro)>erly values, 
contiijues its vigorous gnnvth as a center of connnerce 
arcl industry. It is this condition that Quezon City is 
designed to promote. ^ 
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Ry Emiiio Agnilar 



A POPULAR fiction Jiia-a/jne that 
thrives without advertising . . , a 
national En^rlti^h-language weekly in 
a cDuntry where Enjilish wa? vrrtn- 
ally unknown 40 years ago . . . ten 
publications under one loof . , . 

The largest puhlishtiifr eJUer[jrise 
in the Philippines, R anion Hnres, Tnc\, 
has performed journalist if feals that 
seem little short of miracles in most 
American editors. For instance your 
"puljjs" prosper without advf'it^sin^r. 
but ad-less Li nay nay h far from I ic- 
ing a pul]J publication, lo the con- 
trary, it holds a literary position 
comparable tsj Collier's or the Suliu- 
day Evening Post. 

Likewise, there luay seem to Ije 
nothing remarkable in an Enj^lish- 
language weekly edited by and foi^ 
FiIi|>ino5. But the Graphic makes a 
s[>eciahy of wcll-rfiundefL stafT-wriUf?n 
articles on Philippine and world af- 
fairs; it dramatizes the weekV news 
in a regular siij>j)lement after the 
fashion of Time and ycu .'m eeh: and 
it ]}u])lishes literar) works rjf sucli 
distinction that some of tlicjii hare 
found their way into A merit an an- 
thologies and magazines. 

Lastlv, it may be suggested that 
publication of ten magazities by one 
house aiiiounts to unccononiic d u pli- 
cation . Closer acquaintance with the 
special fields of the various Ramon 
Roces maga/^ines is neressary for full 
appreciation of their work. 

Luzon, the largest island of the 
Pbilip]>ines, has three great language 
groups. Tagalog, Ilocano, aiul Ricol. 
while two other important dialects 
are used in the Visa van islands to 
the south. To obtain anything re- 
sembling complete coverage, a pub- 
lisher obviously nuist use more than 
one medium. The weekly Li way way 
\ whose circulation of oS.OOO is 
double that of its nearest competitor I 
serves the Tagalog-speaking belt of 
Central Luzojl Bannawag and Bikol- 
twn are read in the northern fllocosl 
and southern (Bit oil jirovirues re- 
spectively : the former is also popu- 
lar in llorano eonnnuuities in Hawaii 
and on the Pari he (^oasb The western 
Visayas area is served by lii,sara in 
CebuaufK and eastern Visavas Ijy 
ffiligin non in llongo. All are weeklies 



i^xrrjU I 111' fortnightly BikohioiK the 
latest iultlitioji [u the Ranuui Roces 
ehain. 

While these venuu^ular maga^ities 
are addressed Icj ihc masses. (Graphic, 
an Efsglishdanguage wcckh, a]>i>eals 

the great in id die el ass and the in* 
lellrgensia. Its cireulalion ranks next 
to that of Liwftyn ay. Htwaga is a true- 
detet tivc weekh in Tag a log. and lire 
Agrlculiitral-lndiisirial M o n ih I y , 
edited in English, is rlire* led at farin- 
ers and sto< krn(ui. Kam<ni Ro( cs. Inc. 
also has a majority interc^^L in and 
jMjblishc?; the Wottnuis Home JiUtrual- 
Worhl. the l*hilij>[/iues' tody wtnncics 
magazine. 

The Ramon Roer^s publishing house 
began with a bami-nic-down press 
eonlribntcd by Alejandro Roces, Sr., 
juiblisher of the TV'f pai>ers of 
Manila, the Trihutif i Englif^h L Van- 
^iiardia [Sjuuiishk and Trdiha ( Tag- 
alog L Young l^ann^n. with \\\\^ equip- 
ment, launehed a ]>i( turc magazine in 
1925. It failed almost innnediatel v. 
Within less than a inojitb. however, 
he fjut out the first number of Liway- 
way, an i in mediate success. It netted 
him erKuigh to coiistruct his own 
l>uilding and found Graphic a few 
years later. His othei' magazines fol- 
io wed steadily as business expanded. 
Early this >car he 0[>cncd a ncw^ four- 
story building in dcjwiUown Manila, 
the best appointed publishing estab- 
lishment in the city, 

Ramon Roces has a reputation of 
benevolence toward his workers, 

'it is our conviction," he savs, 
"that Ijy creating a wdiolesonie and 
friendly atmos}>here in our oflices -we 
shall inspire greater industry, dis- 
ei]>line. eiUhiisiasm, and loyalty." 

fn the new Philippir^e census just 
compiled, the number of regular 
newspaper and magazine readers is 
given as 1,717,457, Of this audience, 
Ramon Roces maga:^ines reach no less 
than 1,217.9:^6. In their regional ein- 
l>hasis. the Roces vernacular ]>ublica- 
lions corres]>curd to American dailies, 
but in circulation they eor respond to 
the Anieriean tiational magazines, 
'['hey are thus diflicult lu classify in 
terms of Ameriran perindieals. The 
t'ue ihing lhal c\(M'\b<>dv concedes 
uilhout resei\ation ibat tliev are 
nbiquitntis. ^ 
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cnnnrrl inn with \\ rslrrn \stii K[. 

flu* rniU cjf arni^ uf ihv tlonnnnii- 
urallli fMiiihifirs naU\ iticas willi 
jiiotrfs ru\v<Hi from Sj>aiji and lIu^ 
I iiitrd Sliilt^5. Si^iiifH antlv. il i?5 llir 
in iIh* Islainlj^" lOO-ypar lii,-^- 
lury aii a polilit al t'nlil\ . 



The P]iili|i]iiiie 

part^;: aa America!) a shield 

Lhal t-nailiine? Spanish heraldry with 
Ilal^^o P1iili|i|iiru* synihnls, and a 
>(1mU. T\n< dr^i^n hccatiie oHirial in 
P)HS. a I ihv i'nuv uf iht^ iiuiuiiuralii>!i 
of l\w C\nuuuin\\i\\\t\[, and wa^i 
adajiUHl from an rarlirr vvvA pro- 
diurd in 1905. If i\w liislorv of 
]rnn i oii5 poliliral rliaiiuet^ in I lie 
l-hilippim\< ts a reliaMo ^nidi^ llu* 
ti Hi rial rn^sl will aiiain be altered In 
lOUi when thi^ Coinuionvvoalth be- 
l iuno an intlejieiidont l^e[>uiilii\ 

The oarlie^t kno^sii eoal of arai^ 
nia<le iL-^ ajyprararife ahoul l.nQO and 
eoulimjeci in use until the middh^ of 
tlie last eentiir\. vslien another, based 
ni\ iUc Sjianish ere^t. was adopted. 
This uas reiHuhated h\ the Fini>iao5 
uho resohed iti 1092. Two native de- 
^ii^ns ;vere juit forwanl tiinndtane- 
uiish. iieiierali) sinular lint \ar^inil 
ill dcHaiL riiesr dilTereiires were ad- 
justed in lo9!l and the result iiiix iHiat 
{\{ anus was oirieially ado|ited that 
>ear !>y the slnui lived l*hilippine 
Ke public. 

Aniei il an i n])ation of the Isiaads 



Coat of Arms 

neee^sitated another cl-iange. however. 
The new seal, prepared for the De- 
Iiartment of State by Gaillard Hunt. 
iiore 13 alterualin^ red and \diite 
strijjes, a blue eliief, and an oval con- 
taiiuuii the arms of Manila— the 
eastle of Spain — and a sea lion. Sur- 
mount iri^i the shield ivas an Anieriean 
eagle, and beliHv a scroll with '"Philip- 
[>ine 1 inlands/' This coat of arms re- 
iiiained in use for 30 years. 

Estahlishini!: of the Commonwealth 
broii-iiit a modifieation. The stripes 
were reduced to two. and three five- 
pointed 2:0 Id stars were added. 
"Philippine Islands" on the scroll 
hccame "Cummonweallh of the Philip- 
pines." That is the Commonwealth 
fHiat of arms as it a[) pears today. 

Last August the Philippine \a- 
lional Asseinhlv decided the scat w as 
out oi date, and voted to adoj)! a neM" 
foruL Six months of consideration, 
however, eonvinced the legislators 
tliat their decision wa? unwise. In 
Maicii ll^e> voted to restore the 1935 
form, with its Spanish ea^itle and its 
sea limi. to otticial use. ^ 



A Friend in Courl (from Pajre 3) 

Inde|jeniiencc Aet. aiul soon thereafter tiic Philii>piiu^ 
Legt^^lature rati f ted I he cDuipact. jVinrpli\ took eueri^etie 
and joyful charge uf tiit^ historic li-ansition to Connnon- 
wcalth status* Me * ailed a ('onst itultonal Comenlion to 
draft the new l*asic lavs <^f tiii^ Phiiipfdnes. and directed 
tilt' liolding of tin* nati<m-wide ]>le!nscjte vvliieh ratified 
it. He ] person all) wt^it HLOdO miles t<* Washington for 
the signing of the infant (^nnslilulion at the \\ !tite House, 
and he snper intended the first elect iim <d a ('<nnnn>ri- 
weahh President, 

On jNovendier 15. 1935. Murjiln ftninall) turned over 
the role of (Jhief Kxecuti\e to President Manuel 
Que^^on. liy desigiialion of PresidtMit RoosevelL he then 
becajiie the first Ameri<^an High (-ommissioiier. 

He had ( lf>se(l an era. Me sau the fruititm of )ears of 
slrugglr for a goal of which he had a petnliar apjnecia- 
lion. Me saw a pcojde granted a cli artier tif hidependcnee. 
and was a liguie in tlir^ rhania pn^ceding that grant. The 
lasl AiiH^riean j^roconsid of the old regime was alstj privi- 



leged to be the first commissioner lo tlic new. Il was a 
moving exj^erience. 

In addition to his other achievements in the Philip- 
] lines, Frank Murph}- helped with the preparations for 
('o m mo n wealth status I>y i>ersnadtng Filipinos from every 
staliou id life to contribute their talents to the business of 
governing theniseives. Some of the men he introduced 
lo govermnent are leaders of I he national elTort today. 

On May 11. 1936 Murphv returne<l lo the l-nited 
Statics to report to President Roosevelt; soon after he 
toiik a of al>seriee to eam[jaign successfully for the 

governorship id' Michigan. I lis Philippine assignment 
was over. 

Murphy left his Filipimt friends with dee[* regret, and 
he has maintained the closest personal eon I acts vs ith many 
t}f them ever since. From litne to time he Iras pnl>licU 
expressed a longing to \isil again the scene of liis dra- 
matic and historic experiences in the Far East. His years 
in Manila made a profound and lasting in)i)rcssion 
Murphy's character, just as he nuidt^ a last tug ini|n'inl 
on the Philipjiines. ^ 



CRISIS 

. . . in the J^ltiLipptne Coconut SJn<iu6tttf 



By Ernesto D. llustre 



With copra prices aL the lowe.^L level in ^^^c decades 
and giving no promise of revivaJ. the PhiUppine coco- 
nut industry, the Islands^ second most impoilarit sourt^e 
of income, faces a crisis that means poverty to the more 
that 4,000,000 Filipinos \vho depend on it for a hvelihood. 
Late last falL growers in Laguna. Batangas and Tayahas 
Provinces- despairing of salvagijig their $225,000,000 in- 
vestmeni: and $35,000,000 annual trade- actually discussed 
cutting down their coconut trees and planting; food. 

The importance of the coconut industry to the Philip- 
pine economic structure is often overlooked. More than 
1*500,000 acres of land are devoted lo growing. Exports 
of coconut oil, copra, desiccated coconut and copra nieal 
had a combined value of 321,325,000 in 1939. Most im- 
portant of alL it is the poor man's induslry, since it 
takes a minimum of investment and skilK 

Coconut palms, which require about five years to reach 
maturity, continue to produce for about 30 years. Ripe 
coconuts are collected, split and spread in the sun, Wheji 
the meat can be removed from the shell, it is placed on 
a grid and smoked unlil dry. The product is copra. 

The crisis confronting Filipino copra producers — 
primarily the result of low prices — is made more difiicult 
by three contributing factors. These are the relatively 
inefficient methods employed in the Philippine copra 
industry: the closing European and olhei im]>ortant 
foreign nmrkels by the war; and the operation of re- 
strictive limitations on the entry of Philippine coconut 
oil into the Lnited States. 

In appraising tl^eir mounting troubles two years agO- 
Filipinti co( <nHit men were t^andirl enoagli to realize and 
admit they M'<juld have lo overhaul their wastefnl method 
of kiln-drying the cofunul 
meat if they wished to com- 
pete with other partt^ of the 
East Indies. They know that 
lieltei- r<ipra fetches a iictler 
prirf^ in the w<>rld markets: 
they kiicnv. too* that over- 
hanliri;^; the cnlire industry to 
injure l)ctter c(»pra woidrl 
cost sf^vcral millioji fit i liars. 
This lhc\ were willni^ Lo 
spr'ud. 15nl ni> sooner was 
this flrcisi<jn jcathcd than 
I he oiillncak of war in Ku- 
rtjpe demolished all thesi' 
f are fully- laic! |dans. Out Ids 
i^ri the ccmlinent disa]>]>earrfl, 




TROPICAL HELMETS l.n I he Phihpiilm 
now manufu" lured frmn f oconut fiber. 



ret^tdtin^ii ijj llic' loss of mure tium u nuUicin fhdhirs in ati- 
nual Irafle. Fin thcrmore, tbr* American market— tht^ ooh 
irnj>ortant ljuyer left for IMiiliiipinc coconut ]>nKhifls 
— is ^rc^tting smaller evfn;\ \car. For. although r-ojira is 
on the United States ruslojiis free lisi. iin}jorts of l oeonul 
oil are limitecl to decreasing rpiotas under the Inde- 
pendence Act, 

Fully cognixanl of this fael. hut determined to amcl- 
icn'ale crjndrliori?i in the rcjccmut tzrowiji^ [jrovinccs, llie 
Philippijic (/r^\fu'mncrit reccnlly uiulerlotjk a rehabilita- 
tion [}vn\irti\u, Maximo Rodrif^ueic, former governor of 
Tayahas Province and hm^ an ar [ vocal e of rehahililalini^ 
the industr)* is in ehar^^e. An important plat.ter him* 
self, Kodriguev:, who has a re^uitation for executive al>il- 
ity, has surronnded hijiiself with able assistants, who have 
at heart the jnterests fjf the influslry. 

The most diiFif ult joh facing Phi!i|»pine coconut grow- 
ers is to [n-epare themselves for the evenUuil loss of 
preference in American markets — ^a gigantic task indeed 
in view of the keen *:om [petition frcnn babcisu oil from 
ISouth Ajnerica, The hrst ste[j wili be to establish "cen- 
trals" and copra dryers in all eo<*o[uil-produ< ing regions, 
and to study methods to utilise such by-prodiicls as coir 
fiber and cf>r:onut shelL Attention is also being given to 
jjro]Misals that a camijaign he waged to improve copra 
qualit), that wherfrver ptissible Phili[)pine motor vehicles 
and stationary internal coiuhustion engines use cocoimt 
oil as fuel and that all coconut hy-prtiducts he utilized. 

Whether such remedial stc[js at this late date can save 
the Philip[)ine cocoimt industry fn^in ruin is iinptjssible 
tf> say. It is a fact* however, that coconut men look at the 
future with rm enthusiasm. The Common wealth Govern- 
me J it's hands arc tied by tht^ provisions uf the Pbilipi)ine 

Economic Readjustment Act, 
I the Tydings - Kocialkowski 
Law of 19;i9t which s[iei ih- 
cally forl>ids any cash sub- 
sidy tij the industry. Particu- 
larly depressing is ihc fact 
that the anticipated rise m 
cofira prici^s in the wake of 
the rriitt^l States' broad na- 
lional (h^iense program ha^ 
n <it nialerialized. Further- 
nitne, thc^re is a strtnig 
pr<»!jability that the lost 
markets in Kurope could uDt 
l>e icgaincil for many years. 
e\(^ri if an armistice were de- 
clared williin lb(^ few 
nitinlhs. ^ 
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FILIPINO WRITERS 
DISCUSS PROBLEMS 
AT ANNUAL SESSION 



XJMjlf^E wriLcrs in ullicr rnunhirs. wlioro llic lisitii: 
crescendo of anti-ahrrafl barrages, tlio strain i>f national 
defense, llie [nohlern of mainlaining food sn|>[:>lies. and 
worries uyi*r ei\ Mian sln^lors dt^aiinale literary endea\ ors, 
Filiinno wi ittMs at ilu^ir sr-rontl antiual ronfcreiue just 
roneluded in Matrila rlistaissed their proldenis in a liiizli 
Sfiiril <»f oplirnism thai reronni/etl no i>lK^larle lo their 
self-assiiined task of inlIUo^ inii: Philijiijine literature. Mote 
ihati 2(K) deh^gales fnnn all ]>arts c^f the Islands, repre- 
senting Taj^alog. Spanish, and English-speaking groups, 
aUetulcd. 

Secretary of FiiuuuH^ Matiual lloxas brought llie writers 
into toueii with reality at the start with an admonition tliat 
they euuld not remain iridifTerent to the vital 4'hanges tak- 
ing place ill the world if tlu^y wished lo heronie a potent 
soeial f()ree. After outlining the sotM<do*iiral role whieh 
literature [jhns in l*hili|)pi[ie mititmal life. Mr. Roxas 
declared thai '"literal y activity is mt>st necessary during 
vilal social ehaiigcs. when institutions are torn down and 
others set when thi* masses are moving restlessly for 
i;rcaler freedt)m and largm- o[)|iorlunities, and when 
grave |)olitical u|)heava1s are taking [dace/' 

^'Philipjjine literature,'' he warned, "cannot and should 
i]ot remain on the sideline as an indilTerctit spectator; it 
must take up th(^ cmlgel f<jr or against these changes and 
ideologies, and make articulate the sentiment of the silent 
masses of our people/' 

Nainerous subjects were taken up during the panel dis- 
cussions. The object i\e was iin[>rovemerit of Filipino 
literature in essejHe of ihonghi and In clioice of theme. 
Claro M. Recto, wlujse Si>anisli ]>oems are acclaimed even 
in Si>ain, declared tliat good ^vriting must ha\e an uni- 
versal a])[)eal that transcends national hijundaries. 

At the opening of I lie conference. Federict) Mangahas. 
j)rcsidenl of the Pliili[)pine Writers Leagtie, read a 
message from Ernest Hemingway, who was iti Matt i la en 
route to China. Although unable to attend personallv, 
Hemingway d(M'lared tn lii.^ messagt^: "I think ihe uriler's 
gravest ]>i<ddeMtK as alwa>s. is t{( write the Irutli and eat 
regularly. If a wriler tries abvays Itj find <uit what is 
true and then write it linl\, he will nc\(M he witlnail em- 
ployment but he will tdtcn he fiungry,'" ^ 



-^u/ai^ ^tom 4ioma 




Miss Eiiya Gonzalez 



0^E of the hest-known Filipinas in the I iiited States is 
Miss Enya Gonzalez, star of the oj>era and cooLert stage. 
In addition to her classical roles. Miss Gonzalez has 
popularized a tunnher of Philijjpine folk songs for Ameri- 
can audiences. Currently, she is the star of a series of 
radit* broadcasts from Washington. D. C, sponsored by 
Manila Cigars, 

• so 

Plans for enlarging the .'\mericaTi merchant marine 
are exi>e(led to result in a marked shortage of exfjeri- 
enced seanuMi to man these vessels. In anticij)ati(m. Fed- 
eral tjHicials have relaxed the prohi[>ilion against the ein- 
ployntent of non-Ameriean seanu^n in A merit an bottoms, 
with the result that many phi|>|)ing c<ini|>anies are again 
signing on Filipinos. The shortage of experienced workers 
has also caused \\ navy yards on the Pacific Coast to 
employ Filipiiu^s in greater man hers, 

» • » 

TllKiroubied iTitei nat ional situation, |>ar tit niai l> in tln^ 
Far East, is hlamtMl for a snddeii decline in the iiund>t^r 
of Filipinos visiting the Philippines. Tfiis tr(^nd Ixnamt^ 
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parlicularly noticeable early this year. Filipino travelers 
in the Lriited States in many cases are reluctant to go 
back to Manila for the present. 



Despite the proviso in the Selective Service Act which 
exempts them from the draft, many Fihpinos in the United 
States have volunteered for the army or navy. A number 
are now servin^r in America's armed forces. The concen- 
sus among them was best summarized ijy a youthful 
Filipino soldier. ^'America has been good to me," he 
pointed out, "'giving me livelihood and education, I feel 
I ought to reciprocate in the same full measure when she 
needs mv services," 



Miss emelda taxa^ 

WIN, for the past two years 
a nursing student at Colum- 
bia L niversity rm a scholar- 
ship from the Philippine 
chapter of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, at- 
tended the recent D,A.R, con- 
gress in Washington. A grad- 
uate of St. Luke'^s Hospital 
iji Manila, Miss Tana win 
spoke at one ot the .sessions 
on the health work n4;nc liy 
American medical men in the 

Phil 




in the South Pacific 

The ligbt^brown complexhin of the Filipini>. a<-cording 
to an ancient fable, is the jierfcrt cn-alion c»f (^i>d. As the 
story goes, in the he^irming, the Creator touk clay and 
shaped it in the form of man. Then He put il in tht- sun 
to bake. After a short while. e?cuniincd his haruliwork. 
but found that it had not luiked sullii irnth — it was too 
jjale. Til is became the while man. 

The Creator was not satisfied. S(j lb' fashioned auf^thf^r 
figure and linked it- This time, afraid that il would 
not l)ake sufTiciently, He let it stay in ihe sun to(> long and 

it flurried. Tiiis one l>erumie 
the 111 ark man. 

But the Creator was still 
tioi satisfied: sn He took a 
third bit of clay. This time 
Hr was very careftd. He 
watched the figure with great 
care until il betuime a deli- 
cate brown. FinalH He was 
^■ojitem -Hp baf! made rnan 
just as lb' wanted him. This 
last tjfie beeaine tlie ' 
man. 
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MANILA HEMP, strategical product of the Phi Up- 
pi neSg goes into the rope-laying machine. 



SYMBOLIC of the great concern felt by Filipino parents 
in the L nited States, particularly in California, for the 
proper upbringing of their American -born children, par- 
ents' organ izati<*ns and child welfare committees have 
been organized in several West Coast cities. Parents feel 
they should give their children a better imderstanding of 
the Philip])ijies and its culture in order that they may be- 
cojne better Ajneriean citizens, conscious not ordy of their 
duties and obi igat ions for the future, i)ut of their racial 
history, as welL 



A FOL R'CORIXERED rivaby is in [progress among the 
FiIi]>ino communities of New York, the District of Co linn - 
hi a, Detroit and Califorjiia for the privilege of presentii^g 
the 2nd National Filipino Athletic Tournament this sum- 
mer. The srerie fjf the 1941 contest will [)e derided at a 
coining conference of representatives of these communities. 
Sponsored by the office of the t^hibjj|>ine Resident Com- 
missbkner, the first truly national athletic meet among 
Filijjincis was held In Washington. D. C. last sumniei. 
Tt^ams from (lalifornia, Detroit, \ew York, the Bnnix, 
Phi!adc^[|)hia and the !>istri( l of Columhia participated. 



IxHjks flealiu'^ 
with the Pbili[Ji;inrs have iri- 
r bided ; 

Farther Wesimg—jl Philippine Foolnote i>y Aus- 
tin and Josefjhine Craig. rniiladelj>bia : Dorranee Co. 
A social study of the l^liilippines. 



Delilah 
Ri neb art. 



by Marcus Cinidrieb. iNew York: Fti 



irrar It 



A novel laid in the Philippines, seen through the myopic 
eyes of iNavy men. 

Our Future in Asia by Robert Aura Smilb. New Y(0"k: 
Viking Press. 

An analysis of America's ] nisi t ion in the turbulent 
East, with tlie Connnun wealth as its center. 

The American Empire by William H. Haas. Chii^ago: 
The University of Chi( ago Press. 

A "round-up'' of America's territories possessions. 

Orphans of ihe Pacific h\ Florenee Horn. New York: 
Reynal & Hitchc<K"k. 

Extremely readalde, candid birdse)e \ iew of the Com- 
monwealth. 

A Voyai^(^ Aroumf the World in the Years 1740 to 
1744 by Rirbard Walter. San Francisco: Book Ciul> of 
California. 

An hilerrslinp: ar . onnt of the Mnnila galleiui h ade. 
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PhKSIDKM^ QVK7X)\ ina\unh'.cA a dni^iiv ovrrliaiil 
of tin- l^linii>|)itir fdut aliniial >>.^lorTi ivt i-nl!) when hv 
uppiinn] four finnhinu'iiliii n'runinu^mlalinn^ fi>r carrv- 
irig <HJ[ llic luin{ aliiJn \y [ of M> 10. I ndiM* llic revised 
fillers, wlilrli tiikr rfTcfl willi llu' oprninii of the new 
school M'cir ill JiJiif : I I I ihr nviniiiuiuv aiii^ for onU'i'in^ 
puhlii' srhiMil is >c\tMi \t'ars: (2i thr chMurulary ruiir^^o 
mh[fcd from scs i*n \n six \rars- four iti Ltu'^ |M inuir\ and 
lvvi> in llw intcriiii^diatt^ dc^luii linriU : i .'^ I h^u siiii;h^ si's- 
ston^ will Ih" ludd daih in (■ro\^dl\I si hools: t I ) atid 
Sfhotjl yrar is di \ idrd hilo four quarters of Iwi^lve wtH^ks 
cat -Ik eliiiiinal ini; ihr ni^Loniary Iniiii \aialion belwi^tMi 
scincslers. Thest^ t■ha^l*^^s an- o\[un lotl to soKi^ ihi? schot>l 
crisis, whirli ratiscd tlioti^aiuls of si it do tits !o he lunicd 
away cmt) u*ar fijr lack chis.^irooiii spare. 

« V e 

In a HHCiit t -aid net nu^ctini^. llu^ hdhiwiiiii ]n<>jrusials 
were aecepted hy tlii^ Pn^sidcnl: 

1, Refusal, ii^ a teener al (udii y. of anlhoi izatioiis lo sell 
scrvirealde vessels of l*liilip]>ine reiiislr) ahr*iad. 

2, Resumplion of daily ainiudi set ^ ire from jMatuhi 
Ba^uii) tiy the Hoilo-Nc^rt^s Air f!]>;])ress Company, and 
Philipjiine Air l^hu's, allernahvly, 

3, An endiar^o on **xports of rice lo forefirn enuntrie^?, 
inf:ludiu£; the Urn ted States, 

• • • 

A MEW airporl has Ihhmi itpoued in Apani, Caf^ayati 
Proviure, at the northern tij) of Lir/.on. Costing S12,5t)t), 
the new field is (uie o{ the hl^^rest in the Arehipelatro. coh - 
ering about 60 acres. Another will sotm lie C(tnsl meted at 
Tiiguc^arao, in the same pr(>\ inee. w ith an appropriation 
of S5.00(K 

ThT^ National Land Settlement Ad mirnsl ration. ins^[jitXHl 
hy the suece?;s tjf the Koronadal settlement, will shortly 
n[jen three new areas w ith a It^tal land area of -19 L201) 
acres to a^rieultural settlers. These |>rojecls are in 
Mindf>ro Province. Cap:ayan dc Mi sain is, and Allah Val- 
ley, Cotal>ahJ I'rovtnee. To date IS.OIH) settlers ha\e moved 
to Ktjronadal. where they have developed llourishiiig 
poultry aufl [d*i; farms, have liar\ esled f^ood crofis of rorru 
riee and peanuts, and have gmwn ruhher trees that now 
measure ini*re tlian two feel in height. A pjiroxijiiaieh 
l^.'^DO a< res has i^een [jiarited with rnl^her. and (dans an^ 
fjeing prepared to inciease the area tti 5JH)0 aeres. This 
year lAi'^ acres will he phmted rice. 



The Bureau of Plant Industry has distribuled to farm- 
ers ihroiiijhout the Phili|}pines 9.250 pounds of standard 
Sinnnaha tohaeco seed as part of a proiirani to improve 
Plnht>]nne loaf tobacco. The seed will cover about 
75,000 aeres. altnost half of the Commoi wcnlth^s average 
ye;Ml) tohaeeo acreaire. The idijec* is lo standardize the 
leaf quality and thus staliilize the Philippine tobacco 
industry, 

• • • 

DlilTEKMINEI) ti> speed the adiuinisU atioii of justice 
in the Pin !i] opines. Viider-Secretary of Jnsliee Emilio 
Aliello has reconnneaded to the >alionrd Assembly bills 
pi<ividing for au iiurease in the number of provincial 
judges, parlicularh in KizaL Batangas and Samar Pro> - 
inces; and for abolition of the annual lwo-nu:inths vaca- 
tion in courts of hrsl instance: and has asked enactment 
of a law impknnenting the Constitutional provision re- 
ixardiui*: the election id citizenship by Philippine residents 
having dual citizenship. 



Ql EZCA Cri ^ ulUcials announced recenth that 812,500 
iiad been made avaihdde for malaria control work. Simi- 
lar projects have been undertaken in the ]irovinees of 
iVlitidoro, Ca^iiayaiK Ta> alias. Zambales. Korunadal Vallc} 
in (-otabattt and 1-ort Lainon in Lanao, 

• o • 

The National Development Convt>any has received from 
President Quezon a special, exclusive ]>erniit to develop 
an\ oil ]U*o|)erties found in the provinces of Ca«:ayan. 
Isabela, Bulaean, Pant^asinan, Nueva Ecija, Tarlac- 
Panipariga, Iloilo. Cel>u, Leyte and Tavabas. In exchange, 
the governmenl-oivned firm will pay the government a 
gross production nnalt) of -2 per cent of all crude oil 
or casing-bead gasoline jirodueed. and 6^ i per cenl of all 
natural dry gas, or the jjroceeds of their sale. 



IlOCOS NORTE PROVINCE will resume large-scale 
cultivation o( cotton under a plan whereby the National 
Development Comi)an) will furnish the farmers with nia- 
t bines for Iniiliug and ginning. The cnilpul will be used 
h) the ex])anding weaving industry of Northern Lnzt>n. 
lh>cos Textiles Inc. is obtaitnng new mechanieal looms 
to be installed at its faetor) in Latiag. 

» • • 

The coniinillec on ie\Tsiou (d laws in thi* National 
Assembh has a|>proved a bill requiring the registration 
and rnigerprinti ng of aliens in the Philt|>pines. This 
mei:sure is ]»atterjH'd after the Alien Registration Act j>f 
10 10 in the I nited States. Amerir ans are (^xeint)Eed. 
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T?HE Bank Commissioner of the Philippines interprets 
the substantial increase in loans by all banks during the 
first five years of the Commonwealth period as a reflection 
of the growth of Insular business. A consolidated financial 
statement shows that as of November 30, 1940 loans and 
discounts amounted fco S59-ol3,500, an Increase of 
361 since November 30, 1935. The comparison of 
figures at the end of each calendar year since 1935 shows 
an even more encouraging trend, 

^^V^HEN Felipe Abeleda finished his law course at the 
L nis ersity of ihe Philijjpines in 1930, he lacked S13 to 
pay fur his diploma. University authorities let Abeleda 
^»£raduate and take part in the commencement exercises 
on the understanding that, when his personal circum- 
stances improved- he would pay. Abeleda went home to 
Mindoro to practice law. In reply to the Registrar's regu- 
lar appeals for S13, Abeleda promised to pay — as sor>n 
as he was elected governor. Recently* Abeleda strode int<j 
the Registrar's office, laid down his S13 and demanded his 
sheepskin, now mellowed with age. Abeleda was elected 
!nj\cmiir (jf hi.< linint: }>rt>vince last December. 

» • • 

Repfitriftlion Act (from Page 10) 

Filipinos ha\e small incomes, with little incentive or op* 
]Mirt unity to save for a future trip home* To meet this 
jjrolilem^ several solutions have been suggested. One in 
[Kirticular — an arrangement whereby Filipinos could de- 
posit installment jjayments on their tickets to Manila with 
the office of the Resident Commissioner of the Philippines 
in WashintJ^ton — is now under serious study. Whatever 
decision is reached: however, efforts to promote repatria- 
tion must take into account the fact that Filipinos have 
always come to the l. nited States in search of educational 
and financial improvement, and that they are reluctant to 
accept a method fif return that smacks of poverty or 
de])onali<in. ^ 



Help Wanted 

Pl lM.lCATION of PHILlPPrXES is only one of the ac 
luilics of the nfiire of the Resident Commissioner of the 
Philij>])ines to the l. nited States that may interest you in 
y(pur daily work. Ftir instance, earli month a dozen or 
marc teachers write in for suggestions on teaching about 
I he i Philippines. The Information Division helps them. 
Kflilors ask for photos and hio^ra|>hifral mnteriaL basi- 
JK^sstneii want trade figures, and Spanish-Ajnerican War 
veterans seek dates and maps to support their tales of 
ad^enlnre. The office does its best to help. If yon have a 
question on the Phili[) pines that the public library can't 
answer, write to the Office of the Philippine Resident 
(Commissioner, 2362 Massachusetts Avenue Northwest. 
Washington, D. C. 
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"As Free 
and Happy 
As Our Own" 

The Phjlij>j>iruf Residcjit (^<onmissioner 
Washington, D. C, 

Dear Sir: 

Tliank yon bir yonr jft*neroiis nfTr^r of a subsrri[)tinn 
to [MIlLIPPl.NES. I haslrMi In lak<* ad\anhm<' of it. 

I spent four r^f the happioi v<^ars uf tin life in Mitida* 
nao and the Visayas— Cuyo, Aguataya and Iloilo. Since 
much of my time was (k ( npipH ^vitli tear hing the then 
younfi;er ^^eneration the lanjina-.- and rnstoni^ fjf our own 
country, 1 have ne\ er ci^asinl t*^ iiv inti^restetl in the de- 
velojanent of ihose "Jewels of ibi* Pafifit ", thv IMiili [>])ine 
Islands, 

Happily, this interest Iras [hh^u far ilitalcd and main- 
tained by corresfJiHidencf with a raimbrr i^f rornrades arid 
friends who still livp in that pari of ihr world. Chief 
amon^ these are Joseph S. Johnston of Ji.hnstons- Ine., 
Zamhoanga; Jose Poni-r de Lecm, a retired Conslabuliiry 
ofliee of Cuyo, mii\ M, A. Maxi^v of Davacx 

However- since the information whir-h 1 rcreive from 
these comrades and friends is less t^eneral than per.sonab 
I will ajipreciate having yom- pnbl l( atiuti very 111 u eh in- 
deed. 1 gel The Manila BuUeiiu now ami then, and am a 
subseriher to The American Ohliimer. also of Manila, 
but 1 am sine that your magazine will ^rive me much 
additional information that I w ill be f^lad to obtain. 

Out of a membership (^f two luindred in our camp, more 
thaii two-thirds saw service in the "Islands/' The situa- 
tion being what it is in thai ]>art of the world at present, 
all of us are a bit anxious as to just what is going to 
happen to a land and people we tried in our small w-ay 
to make as free and hai>py as own. I am sure that 
)ou will understand that cuir interest and anxiety is for 
the best interests of that land and that people. 

Claude L. HiMbert Camp No. 38 
In i ted S[ianish War Veterans 
Terre Haute, Indiana 

• # « 

Xl lE Philippine Islands have a land area of 1 I L400 
square miles — a|>pi <>x imattd \ etjual to that of Italy 
IllQJ^), greater than the British Isles (94,2Bl) and 
slightly less than Jafjan proper (148.756). 




You 
Mnnil 
in cc 



CIGARS of UNEXCELLED Onality 
SMOKE of UNSURPASSED VALUE 

Smoking a good manila cigar means 

enjoying the r/cb pleasant aroma and the sweet 
mellow flavor of famous Philippine To- 
bacco, grown in rhc valleys of eternal 
summer and sunshine* 



Manufactured entirely by hand under the strictest governmental 
regulation and sanitary control, MANILAS give you more smoking 
satisfaction for the price than any other cigars on die American 
market- 

T/jese are the remof?s why MANILA CIGARS are the choice of millions 
of smokers — tthy doctors recommend them and coimoisseurs prefer them. 

Ask for a MANILA the pleasant aroma 

PHILIPPINE TOBACCO AGENCY 

236.^. Massachusetts A\ enue, N. 
Washington, D. C 



